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FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


THE main thesis of this paper is that the 
proper place of foreign languages in the 
schools is a problem, that is, something we 
don’t know what to do about. I have been 
disturbed by certain 
printed in ScHoot AND Socrety which do 
not take this view, but purport to know the 
answer; namely, more language study in 
I am the more disturbed when 


articles recently 


the schools. 
they imply that this answer, more language 
study, will fil! ‘‘a hiatus in hemisphere 
defense,’’ and aid in giving our children 
‘fan intelligent interest in democracy. 
I dissent from all these views. I confess 
without shame that I do not know the 
answer, but strongly suspect that when it is 
found it will be not more but less language 
study in mere bulk, more wisely chosen and 
As to the bearing of 


91 


more efficiently done. 
the knowledge of languages upon interest in 
democracy, or hemisphere safety, I know of 
no jot of evidence on which to found such a 
faith. 

I have been in some sort of contact with 
the problem for more than sixty years, for 
I was plunged into the study of Latin at 
eight and of French at nine years of age. 

1See Henry Grattan Doyle, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Jan. 18, 1941, p. 81; B. L. Ullman, May 10, 1941, 
p- 585. To make my own position clearer I refer 
with respect, even if not with full concurrence, to 
Professor Carr’s article, SCHOOL AND Society, Au 
gust 2, 1941, and Professor Bagley’s in Educational 
Administration and Supervision, March, 1941. 
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Long afterward, on my own initiative I dug 
pretty deep into Greek and German. I 
taught Latin and Greek for six or seven 
I have always reveled in the study 
of languages, nibbled at Anglo- 
Saxon, Italian, Hawaiian, Chinook, to say 
Now I am 


studying Spanish with a view to a very 


years. 
having 
nothing of Ido and Esperanto. 
problematie visit to Mexico. I even tackled 
the sign-language and gained proficiency 
enough to ‘‘make a stab’’ at teaching a deaf 
Sunday-school class. Incidentally it was at 
once the stiffest and the most fascinating 
language job I ever got into. For many 
years I have watched from varying points 
of vantage the teachine of foreign lan- 
ruages in secondary school and college, and 
its bearing upon the education of the stu- 
dents. 

Yet to-day I can not speak dogmatically 
even of my own experience. What did all 
this study and contact do for me, or rather 
to me, educationally? On my word, I do 
not know, nor do I believe for a moment 
Did it ‘‘make for 
Dr. 
I have not the 
Did it ‘enrich 


asserted ? 


that anybody else knows. 


tolerance and broadmindedness,’’ as 
Ullman puts it? (p. 587). 
slightest reason to think so. 
my English style,’’ as 
Again I do not think so. 


people, living and dead, whose style is far 


is often 


I know so many 


superior to mine, who yet had no benefit of 


foreign languages. Had these languages 
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for me ‘‘next to the three R’s more 
educative value that any other subject’? 
My considered judgment is that biology, 


literature in my own language, 


history, 
mathematies, physical sciences, philosophy, 

to name just these,—had far more genu- 
ine educational value to me than any or all 
of the foreign languages I learned. Over 
against Dr. dictum let us 
John Milton’s, 


strument conveying to us things useful to 


Ullman’s put 


“‘Tancuage is but the in- 


be known.’’? 


Let us hear Dr. Ullman further; ‘‘... The 
study of foreign language—any foreign 
language—gives one an insight into the 


human mind that no other subject gives.”’ 


‘«. . The study of any foreign language 
vives that understanding and appreciation 
of oy aeDe 


study of modern languages makes for inter- 


of other people that we require.’ 


national understanding and peace,’’—to 


which the author significantly adds, ‘‘al- 
though present conditions seem to belie that 
Would that such candid con- 
fession were not confined to this one admis- 


All 


history refutes the second and third items 


statement.’’ 
sion, and then promptly forgotten! 


quoted, and experience refuses support for 
any of the three. Are the advocates of the 
languages in such straits for arguments? 
Dean Doyle, in the first article referred 
to at the outset of this discussion, offers us 
‘‘the same old cabbage’’ about how much 
better all this is handled in Europe: 
eight years for language as compared with 


six to 


our two or three; language study recognized 
and honored, ete. Surely, counsel for the 
defense lost his head when he ealled this 
witness! Is Europe so happy, so tolerant, 
so broadminded, so humane, so graciously 
‘‘edueated,’’ that we may look to her for 
models? I ean only shudder when Dr. 
Doyle promises us that ‘‘ American results 
would be comparable to European results if 
Americans would only give foreign lan- 


2In his Hartlib, ‘‘On Edueation.’’ 


(Areopagitica, published by Cassell, p. 118.) 
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vuage teaching a chance.’’ <As for me, | 
can not think so harshly of the study of 
languages. Yet he might be right. Absit 
oOnvenh. 

The use of whipping boys is likewise use- 
less and confusing. ‘‘Chamberlain,’’ Dr. 
Ullman tells us, ‘did not understand Ger- 
man and for that reason perhaps could not 
understand Hitler. Hitler speaks no lan- 
guage but German, and we might add, even 
his German is not too good .. . and inei- 
dentally he is one of the most intolerant, 
not to say intolerable, men that ever lived.’”’ 
Is this anything but throwing dust in the 
air? Does anyone honestly believe that 
Chamberlain’s lack of German blinded his 
intelligence to the crass realities which his 
interpreter reported to him, or that if 
Chamberlain had spoken German, or Hitler, 
English, Czecho-Slovakia would have been 
When men of high scholarly dis- 
must have recourse to such far- 


spared ? 
tinction 
fetched pseudo-argument does it mean any- 
thing except that there are no better argu- 
ments to be had? Is it a case of ‘‘needs 
must when the devil drives’’? 

Are there any relevant facts? Well, they 
are not too abundant. That is probably the 
cause, perhaps the extenuation, of the flood 
of sentiment and unproved assertion that 
ravages the discussion of the question. 
Even the ‘‘psychologists’’ and, still worse, 
the ‘‘educators’’ whom the linguists love 
to pillory, can neither prove nor disprove 
very much. The question concerns educa- 
tional values, one of the most elusive sub- 
jects in the world of human intelligence. 
Shakespeare, we read, had little Latin and 
less Greek; Ben Jonson had much of both. 
The Chinese, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians and, most significant of all, the 
Greeks themselves developed great intellec- 
tual structures with no aid from foreign 

What if old 
mankind with 


languages or their study. 
Jahveh had not stricken 
diversity of tongues—to indulge in a little 
fantasy on our own account—and there had 
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been only one tongue for all men, would 
art and literature and science and morals 
have languished before their birth and the 
race been sunk in intolerance and strife for 
lack of foreign languages to study ? 

Yet the search for relevant facts is im- 
perative, and if we are to follow the prin- 
ciples of inquiry we ought not to despise 
even the small facts. Let me then again 
humbly offer certain small things I do know 
about my own ease. And first, I do know 
that Latin and Greek gave me bread and 
butter for six or seven years, or at least the 
major part of my bread and butter. So to 
me in that respect these two classie lan- 
euages were vocational training, no matter 
how shocking the term may be to the elassie 
mind. Also I observed over many years in 
the practice of higher education that the 
bulk of Latin study in university classes 
and especially on the higher levels was vo- 
This 


neither proves nor disproves any other 


eational in exactly the same sense. 


values such study may have had; that is 
still res non adjudicata. But I offer as 
probable the view that if the vocational out- 
let for senior and graduate students major- 
ing in Latin had been withdrawn the en- 
rolment on those levels would have shrunk 
to an almost negligible quantity. I cer- 
tainly do not claim that this ‘‘proves’’ any- 
thing explicit nor that it solves the problem, 
but I do insist that it is relevant and im- 
portant. 

I also know that my knowledge of Greek 
and German have been of definite use to me 
as a student and teacher of philosophy. 
This too is vocational, no matter how cul- 
tural it was, or whether it was cultural or 
not. I know also that a modest knowledge 
of three or four foreign languages has 
added greatly to my understanding of the 
origins and history of English, and has 
been of much practical aid to me as a 
teacher in being able to talk about English 
words. I am very unsure as to any solid 
educational value in this, either to myself 


or tomy students. But it was very handy. 
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Further, I do firmly believe that compe- 
tent and trustworthy understanding of phil 
osophical discussions, for example Plato or 
Hegel, is exceedingly difficult if not impos 
sible except by way of the original language. 
I have never forgotten the admiration | 
felt when Carl Stumpf, lecturing on the his- 
tory of philosophy, told us that he would 
not treat oriental philosophy, since he could 
not read it in the original. But it must be 
added at once that the superficial and un- 
trustworthy knowledge usually attained in 
college or university is only a delusion and 
a snare, and that the task of becoming at 
home in a foreign language—any foreign 
language—is a very big and laborious en- 
terprise. I am tempted to advise the pros- 
pective ‘‘major’’? in philosophy to learn 
Greek, but am slow to do so, especially since 
one must admit that for Twentieth Century 
philosophy a big dose of mathematies and 
the new physies is far more relevant than 
any foreign language. So I end by coun- 
seling softly, as befits one who does not 
know. 

One thing I think I do know, which econ- 
cerns the most commonly alleged practical 


‘ 


value of Latin, that it enables one to ‘‘ know 
the 
many hundred times did I assure my stu- 
dents of this great utility, in my Latin- 
It is still argument-in-chief, 


meaning of: English words.’’ How 


teaching days. 
pronounced by high-school teachers, ac- 
cepted as gospel by pupils and_ parents, 
The 
proof is simple and understandable—that 
the words in the 


Latin origin. Why capio 


echoed by the intelligent in all lines. 
sixty per cent. of dic- 
tionary are of 
alone, has how many English derivatives? 
Heaven knows; I’ve forgotten. 

And now I have long since falien from 
this particular grace. I not only de not 
believe and can not assert, but I definitely 


My 


belief rested on hearsay and pseudo-argu- 


and emphatically disbelieve and deny. 


ment; my disbelief has grown slowly but 
inexorably out of painstaking and long 


Take 


continued examination of the facets. 
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my own case: Latin begun in early child- 
hood, studied in college, taught for years, 
my profession leading me into use of a 
fairly difficult English vocabulary; yet, so 
far as my memory reaches, my knowledge 
of Latin has never once revealed to me the 


Nor 


anyone else ever reported within my read- 


meaning of any Enelish word. has 
inv or hearing of ‘knowing the meaning’’ 
of an Enelish word from its Latin root or 
root 

It would be rash to say that such reveal- 
mie Is impossible or that 1t never happens. 
It seems quite possible that someone might 
for the first 


‘ 


‘aural surgery’”’ 
from his Latin that it was 


hear the term 
time, and know 
ear surgery. In my own ease it happened 
the other way about; I learned that aural 
then 


that it came from the appropriate Latin 


surgery was ear-surgery, and noted 


root. Consider someone knowing Latin and 
ignorant of the meaning of the word ‘‘avi- 
should 


ation’’: avis being bird, ‘‘aviation”’ 


be some sort of ‘‘birding’’: but would not 


a ‘‘bird-walk’’ in the woods be a far more 
appropriate and probable meaning than the 
practice of piloting gas-engined monsters? 
‘vet the 


from the derivation is a leap in 


The truth is that any attempt to 
meaning ’”’ 


the dark. I should be eurious to know, if I 


may indulge the humor, how many who 


know Latin will learn from this paragraph 
for the that 


In any case, those who do know the 


first time aviation is ‘‘from 


ay iS. , 
‘*meaning of 


derivation will not know the 


the word’’ one jot better than those who do 
not know Latin at all. 

i am keenly aware that the denial of this 
virtue to Latin will be shocking to many 
readers, and will be put down as mere igno- 
rance or prejudice or perversity. But I ean 


not recant. I have had countless conversa- 


tions with eonvineed believers, none of 


whom has been able to point out the error 


of my view. Some of these conversations 


have been amusing as well as significant. 
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A physician, for example, solemnly assured 
me that Latin is of untold value to the 
medical man: ‘‘ Think of all the names of 
diseases ending in ’itis,’’ he said trium 
phantly. ‘‘Yes,’’ I **but, Doetor, 


they are all, or nearly all, Greek.’’ A 


said, 


bright young biologist started a sentence 
to the same effect, but caught himself up 
in time to say, ‘‘ But I guess they are mostly 
Greek.’’ In spite of the enormous advan 
tage of Greek over Latin in this as in most 
respects, | am not quite sure that it would 
be possible to arrive safely at the meaning 
of Enelish words of Greek origin from their 
etymology; I think even this is dubious 
But, alas, Greek is dead in the curriculum 
anyway, so we need not argue the point. 

More to our point is the case of a univer- 
sity student who earnestly assured me that 
Latin is exceedingly valuable in knowing 
the meaning of English words. ‘‘For in- 
stance?’’ I said. ‘‘Oh, hundreds of them.”’ 
‘*Well, one to start with?’’ ‘‘Senile,’’ she 

‘And what does senile mean ?”’ 
““Senile old’’ the 


It took some 


answered. 
I asked. means was 
prompt and confident answer. 
time to get it clear that senile does not mean 
old, that a man might be old and not senile 
or senile and not old. Her little Latin and 
her implicit faith had kept her from ‘‘know- 
’ 


ing the meaning’’ of a very easy English 


word. She went away sorrowful but, | 
fear, not convineed. 

I hope no reader supposes that I have 
arrived at my view in this matter lightly, 
by mere impressions or surmises, or that I 
would venture to flout so venerable a tradi- 
One method I 
examine 
derived 


‘aution. 
industriously is to 


tion without due 
have used 
closely great numbers of words 
from Latin and consider the relation be- 
tween the Latin meaning of the root and 
the English meaning of the derivative. I 
did this first many years ago with a list 
of some four or five hundred words com- 
piled by a committee on Latin in the secon- 
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lary school explicitly to demonstrate the 
value of Latin etymology.* 

When I began work on this paper, not 
having aecess to the report just mentioned, 
| listed the words of Latin origin in Dr. 
The 
article has about 800 words, of which 8&5 


Dovle’s paper for the same scrutiny. 


appear to be of Latin origin, with repeti- 
tions making the total occurrence of Latin 
derivatives about 120. Leaving the full ex- 
amination and conclusions from it to the 
reader, who can cover the matter in half an 
hour, I offer the following as my own ver- 
dict upon this list and upon the much 
longer list in the report of the commission. 

Kirst, the great majority of the words 
are so completely naturalized and organ- 
ized into the English language that the 
derivation contributes nothing to their un- 
derstanding. Such words are: praise, face, 
fuct, damned, event, part, defense, national, 
directed, value, different, various, position, 
I think it is 
safe to say that 75 of the 85 words belong to 
this class. This is not quite all about this 
class, for in not a few of them the deriva- 


claim, just, because, study. 


tion is so remote, the word has wandered so 
far in meaning in its long history, that the 
etymology would give only a wrong mean- 


‘ 


‘shout’’? Does 


Does sub- 


ing. Does claim mean 
result mean ‘‘jumping back’’? 
stitute mean ‘‘stand under’’? Does trained 
mean ‘‘dragged’’? 

There is left a small group of rather 
harder words, although the article is ad- 
mirably free from stilted or unfamiliar 
But derivations offer little but 
confusion as to the English meaning of 
terms. Such are conversely, liter- 
ally ‘‘turned with’’ or perhaps ‘‘turned 
completely’’?; deprecate, literally ‘‘pray 
’; specialist, from the root spec— 
look or see, and the Latin derivative spe- 


terms. 


these 


down’ 


‘This list was contained in the ‘‘ Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Edueation,’’ in the section on Latin. Published by 
the (then) U. S. Bureau of Edueation, 1913-17. 
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The 


road from the root-meaning of the Latin 


cies, Meaning appearance or kind. 


to the highly developed meaning in modern 
English is so long and tortuous that only 
an expert can follow it. 

On the 
sideration I find only one word in the 85 


most careful and candid eon- 


for which the derivation might ‘‘give the 


meaning.’’ That is minimize. To ‘‘make 
very small’? does come near to the actual 
english meaning. So I will surrender this 
word to the advocates of etymological val- 
ues. They won’t like it very well, for it is 
that pet aversion of the philologist, a hy- 
You have to know the Greek suffix,- 


Well, let 


brid. 
ize, as well as the Latin root. 
it go. 

This does not in the least deny the value 
of a knowledge of derivations. I was lucky 
enough in my boyhood to have a course 
known as ‘‘ Word Analysis,’’ based on a 
little The 
lasted only twelve weeks and we had _ pa- 
thetically little aid outside the scanty text- 


book of one Swinton. course 


book; but it is my conviction that it did 


? 
more to help me with 


lish words’’ than all the Latin I learned 


ay 


the meaning of En- 
or taught. I believe most competent per- 
sons will agree that a knowledge of even 
a few Greek roots, such as graph, phone, 
dynamic, therm, and prefixes such as para, 
kata, epi, pert, ana, is indispensable to 
the enrichment of one’s linguistic culture. 
Much of this work is actually done in pro- 
eressive and intelligent classes in English. 

Summing up to this point and returning 
to the problem as a whole, it would seem 
that whatever may be the truth as to the 
veneral or cultural values of foreign lan- 
cuages, there is no doubt of their practical 
utility, or even indispensability. It is un- 
that the the 


euages have been so cold to the ‘‘voea- 


fortunate advoeates of lan- 


tional’’ value. In this sense, we must agree 
with Dr. Doyle that we do need foreign 
languages. These values may attach to any 


foreign language, not only the dozen or so 
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listed by Dr. Doyle, but even the ‘‘ Choctaw 
or Hottentot’’ that seem to lie outside his 
list; a missionary to Africa might need 
Hottentot and no other; to many an an- 
thropologist the very tongues despised by 
others are the tools of his trade. 

All this is very good, and it is gratifying 
to be able to count on widespread agree- 
ment and approval for one’s remarks. But 
surely no one suspects that this solves the 
problem of foreign language in the cur- 
riculum. So far from solving it, it eompli- 
cates it enormously. It poses the problem 
and throws its puzzling character into high 
relief. Take the high schools alone, since 
the great bulk of language study is at least 
begun there. Which of the seven million 
students are to study language, and which 
languages are they to study? IJlie labor, 
hic Opus est, Why, even the modest little 
question of French or German is so little 
iluminated by relevant facts or logic that it 
is too often solved by the supposed easiness 
of French, or by some sort of tossing a 
penny—the more convenient hour of one 
or the other language, for example. 

When we now agree with Dr. Doyle that 
we need many languages, nobody knows 
how many, nor precisely which, how for- 
midable and puzzling the problem appears. 
Well may we sigh for the good old days 
when no such exasperating doubts beset 
the ‘‘edueator’’; he had the answer in one 
word, Latin, or at the very worst two, tak- 
ing in Greek. When I first came to the 
Pacific coast I was moved to counsel young 
men to study Chinese, Japanese or Russian, 
and [ still think it was intelligent advice, 
although nobody listened to it, least of all 
the language teachers. But even then I 
wondered how we should divine which of 
the thousands of students should study 
these oriental tongues. Yet that was an 
easy question compared with the problem 
of the thirty million children and youth 
in the schools of the nation. There was 
good chance of identifying a modest group 
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of young men who were already looking 
toward a career in foreign trade, and defi 
nitely inclined to the Pacific area. Com 
mand of any one of the three languages in 
question would almost guarantee the pos 
sessor a job to start with and a place of 
vantage in his career. But such determi 
nations are statistically rare and so offered 
small aid in the huge general problem. 
All this time we have been leaving Ham- 
let out of the play. Behind all our argu- 
ments looms a great major premise too 
easily forgotten by the theorist, but always 
present in the actual scene. That is the 
host of other subjects demanding attention 
from the curriculum maker, other lessons 
the child ‘‘needs”’ to learn, other ‘‘ values”’ 
to be reckoned with in the judicial task of 
accepting and rejecting the branches and 
aspects of study to be made part of the 
offerings, compulsory or optional, in the 
school as a whole. These other potential 
learnings embrace the whole range of hu 
man knowledge and culture so far as these 
have been embodied in the child’s mother 
tongue. It is a mere truism to say that the 
vast mass of mankind in all times, by no 
means excluding our own, has been edu 
cated and is being educated by these ele 
ments of culture without the intervention 
of any foreign tongue whatsoever. These 
are the ‘‘things useful to be known”’ of 


é 


which ‘‘language is but the instrument,’’ 
as Milton so flatly declares. To mistake 
language—any language, even one’s own— 
for the essence of education, is to mistake 
vessel for content, symbol for reality, 
shadow for substance. And to mistake a 
foreign language, a ‘‘second’’ language, for 
essence, is mere midsummer madness, flout- 
ing the facts alike of history and common 
experience. 

Thus the genuine problem which con- 
fronts American education is not any mere 
problem of languages. It is the task of 
educating for democracy and the American 
way of life—if we have not already sinned 
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away our day of grace by following idols. 
Report of 
the Committee of Ten’’ long outlasted the 


ee 


The curriculum mirrored in the 


printing-date of the report. The supremely 
relevant studies of history, economies, poli- 
tics, sociology have hardly yet emerged 
from their long inferior status, and in con- 
sequence even our ‘‘educated’’ people are 
both ignorant and gullible on these essen- 


tial subjects. We still pay tithe on mint 


THE TROUBLES OF THE 
MODERN PARENT 


[ HAD always assumed that the schools would 
take care of the fundamental education of our 
children. I knew they would learn to read, 
write and do arithmetic, for we live in an enlight 
ened community whose schools have the reputa- 
tion of being some of the best in our country; 
and so, such problems of fundamentals were 
completely dismissed from my mind. Once in a 
while when my husband would ask me if we were 
expecting too much of the schools, I would 
that 


diligently set forth to teach the children the 


remind him he was old-fashioned. So | 
things that I supposed only the home could give 
or arrange to have given. I remember the hours 
in the first part of the morning, which, leaving 
the regular work of the household, I devoted to 
the children to give them an early start in music 
and rhythm work, and to see that their games 
were wholesome and constructive. In the eve- 
nings my husband would work at his bench in 
the cellar making bookeases or furniture for the 
children while one or more of the boys looked 
on. As he did so, he said: “When at an early 
age children watch their parents at work, the 
children just naturally develop an interest and 
So it was that both the 
boys handled tools very well, the younger one 
By the age of fifteen he had made 


ability to do the same.” 


especially. 
four boats, adult size, having hunted up the 
plans, bought the wood and put all together. 
The last, a sixteen-foot sailboat, has won races 
on the lake. 
put them on skates and skiis that they might 


When winter came, we very early 


They learned to 
They 


and 


develop skill in winter sports. 
skate by holding to a box tied to a sled. 


were taken canoeing even when_ babies 
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and anise and cummin and neglect the 
welghtier matters. So whatever is done 


about the study of foreign languages must 
be considered in its relation to all the 
schools and all the children, to our exist- 
ing mode of life and the throng of ques- 
tions and problems it presents; and in our 
deliberations and decisions we need to make 
use of all the science and intelligence that 


Wwe can assemble and organize. 


By 
EDITH SEYMOUR JONES 


MADISON, WIS. 


learned to swim when strong enough. Tennis 


was introduced early. When the time came for 
them to learn to garden, we rented a vacant 
farm house in the country and spent seven sum 
mers there teaching them about natural things 
butterflies, birds, wild flowers—how to live with 
out electricity, the ice-box and other modern 
conveniences and how to raise our own garden 
stuffs. 

The third child, a girl, was unusually conscien 
tious and desirous of learning. She, too, loved 
her musie, the study of birds and flowers, the 
out-of-door sports, and was interested in learn 
ing the domestie arts. Long before junior-high 
school age she was able to cook simple dishes. 
She enjoyed keeping her card file of the things 
she had cooked, and*her cakes won much praise 
was not neglected 


from the family. Even art 


at home. Fortunately it was possible for her to 
see the exhibit of classic Italian work brought to 
this country for the World’s fairs. 

All these years when we devoted ourselves to 
thought 
eould not teach, we expected them to learn at 


teaching them what we the schools 


school good habits of study and facility in the 


use of the basie skills. Still it became clearer 


and clearer as high school was reached and 


finally finished that the schools were not ade 
quately teaching the fundamental subjects. 
When a few months of college had passed for 
the oldest child, he admitted that he had never 
day Ss. My 


More supplementary work 


really studied during high-school 


husband was right. 
in the fundamentals should have been given at 
home. 


When the first two children were in high 
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chool, the problem so worried me that I quietly 
whispered to my friends my troubles. Immedi- 
ately I found that they, too, were concerned 
with the same troubles. I ventured further, 
talking witl every one I met who had children 
ifficiently well advanced for these matters to 
vegin to be understood. Tr ily I found that our 
family is not unique in this situation. In time 
and with constant contact with friends over the 
( intry, both my husband and I found large 
rroups of parents in many loealities who feel 
that the training in the two things—good work 
habits and the tool subject is inadequate. It 
is clearly a nation-wide problem. 

To go a little farther in describing the troubles 
in other families, here is a letter expressing the 
point of view of a family in which the parents 
are college-trained, the father a professional 
man. The oldest child is having diffieulty in 
high school, a good preparatory school. For 
What reason the family did not know, until an 
experience of the youngest child still in the 
lower grades illuminated the inadequacy of the 
training below the high school. This youngest 
child brought home a report card on which there 
were no grades but a comment on her poor use 
of time. I quote part of the reply the father 
made, Even though it seems to deal directly 
with conduct, it is dealing indireetly with habits 
of work, for good habits are rarely formed in 
disorderly schoolrooms. 

I have noted B tty ’s report eard, and my reae 
tion is an admixture of annoyance at the child and 
at the edueational system which makes such a situa- 
tion possible. It is Betty ’s business to attend 
strictly to the business in hand, in the elassroom, 


at all times, and she has been so advised, in no 


My eastigation of the educational system which 
exists in the sehools ... is based on the fact that 
the children are not subjeeted to censure of suffi- 
cient foree, direeted toward their sins of omission 
and commission, Unless Betty is capable of keep- 
ing things to herself to an extent which I have not 
suspeeted, you have not been critical enough of her 
or of those around her in the classroom. ... Neither 
have I heard that those around her, . .. who join 
with her in wasting time, have been subjected to 
very severe measures, at your hands. 

I realize that you will take the position that this 
type of discipline is outmoded. In every profession, 
however, the proper accomplishment of a result 
sometimes requires the application of fundamental 
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principles, even though inconsistent with moder 
ized practice. Why should education be an exce; 


tion? 


In short, as illustrated by this letter, children 
do what they like instead of being taught to lik: 
what they needs must do; and when good work 
habits are not instilled in the elementary grad 
greater burdens and responsibilities fall upon 
the high schools. 

As an example of the neglect of the bas 
skills when special entertainment or moving pi: 
tures are furnished, it is all too frequently th 
arithmetic classes that are omitted. Again, 
social studies often occupy far too much time t 
the exclusion of the “tool” subjects. This may 
partly be due to the desire to carry out the 
Dewey theory, “Learn by doing,” leading to an 
excessive use of the project method, which con 
sumes more than its due proportion of time 
Then, too, a child going into the seventh grad 
spends over half of his time on subjects which 
very likely have been and normally would con 
tinue to be well cared for, perhaps even better 
cared for, under the direction of the home. Out 
of seven subjects, only two deal with the basic 
skills. This to my mind concretely illustrate 
the statement made by Mortimer Adler in “How 
to Read a Book”: 

What used to be regarded as extracurricular a 
tivity has seized the center of the stage, and thi 
basie curricular elements are piled up somewhere in 
the wings, marked for cold storage or the junkman. 

It may also be asked if the high schools are 
doing their part not only for those for whom 
the high school furnishes the last formal train 
ing, but also for those preparing for college? Is 
an undue burden with which they ean searcely 
cope being thrown upon the universities? Presi 
dent Upham of Miami University has been stat 
ing this problem clearly. Quoting from his 
address of two years ago: 

We hoped to do something about remedial work 
in reading and its relation to the entire freshman 
program. ... Students continue to enter college 
who can not read, just as they can not spell and 
ean not understand fractions and ean not build cor- 
rect sentences. The obvious answer would be to 
insist on some of these things as prerequisite to 
high-school graduation or even promotion from the 
grades. Instead these ‘‘individual differences’’ are 
entered in college and we are advised to do some- 


thing about it. 
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Miami University has since inaugurated spe- 
cial remedial courses in reading, English eom- 
position and mathematics. 

It is more and more evident that the ability 
to read for content is so lacking in many high- 
school graduates that they either have great diffi- 
culty in college or, worse yet, are not able to 
complete the freshman year. Everywhere we 
ce signs of the difficulties not only of the aver 
ve and mediocre students, but also of the bril 
liant students. Recently one brilliant boy in 
his first year at one of the best eastern colleges 
has had to learn for the first time how to study, 
never having had his eapacity taxed in his four 
years of high school. Was it right that this 
child should have lost the opportunity for good, 
solid, hard thinking in his four high-school 
vears? Still again, a short time ago, I talked 
with a mother whose son had graduated from a 
mid-western experimental high school. The son 
had gone to one of the best eastern universities, 
and, although of superior capacity, he had not 
measured up to his capabilities. 

We parents are beginning to realize that there 
is no need for failing to teach the fundamentals 
adequately. We should 
school buildings with modern heating, lighting 


realize that enormous 


and radio-loud-speaker service, together with 
complex administrative systems, do not make 
the teaching itself any better. Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log would be far more effective. 
In spite of all the modern educational plants 
we could still have the tool subjects well taught 
Not that 


our teachers have not struggled and are not 


over the necessary number of years. 


struggling to teach our children how to study, 
but they need more help from their administra- 
tors and greater freedom in suggesting methods 
that will be effective. They are the ones who 
have the intimate contact with the children 
rather than the administrators, and they should 
be free to teach as their training, experience and 
conscience dictate. It is clear to them, at least 
to the experienced teachers, that better teaching 
can be done. In other countries these subjects 
are taught vastly better than in ours. 

First, let us consider the achievement of chil- 
dren in the county of Fife in Scotland.’ A set 

1Gregor MacGregor. ‘‘ Achievement tests in the 
primary schools. A comparative study with Ameri- 
ean tests in Fife.’’ University of London Press, 
1934. Published by the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education. 
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of American achievement tests was given to 


6,265 pupils of 11 years. In spite of the disad- 
vantage of being given tests designed for Ameri- 
ean children, the Fife pupils rated 16 months 
ahead of their American contemporaries in edu- 
cational achievement. In arithmetie eomputa- 
tion Fife pupils are, on the average, 20 months 
ahead; in arithmetic reasoning, 13 months; in 
reading 5 months ahead; in language usage, 24 
Also 
by the application of intelligence tests the writer 


concluded that the advantage held by Fife pupils 


months, and in spelling, 29 months ahead. 


is not a superiority of intelligence but a school- 
ing advantage. 

As for Australian 
achieved in the 
early ages in Victoria double the American, 2nd 


standards 
the 


children,? the 


fundamental subjects in 
in the upper ages the advantage of Victorian 


children over American was maintained. In 
regard to our Canadian neighbors, an extensive 
testing 
British 
University of Toronto. 
to 10,000 elementary-school children. 


higher 


program was given to the children of 
Columbia by Peter Sandiford? of the 
These tests were given 
The Brit 
ish Columbia children made seores In 
every grade. 

To emphasize the need let us try to imagine 
the future for our children. Whatever else our 
children meet in life, they will be in a world in 
which the physical, mathematical and biological 
sciences, as well as the social sciences, will be 
developing and probably altering our physical 
and economic environment. Their understand- 
ing of all these involves a mastering of the bases 
of these sciences. In training for the necessary 
precision in thinking, mastery of aceurate ter 
minology and aceurate usage of language, to- 
gether with the ability to make concentrated 
applieation over considerable periods of time 
under pleasant or unpleasant circumstances, are 
necessities. 

To express it as in a Carnegie Foundation 
bulletin,* “The teaching of the mother tongue is 


2Kenneth Stewart Cunningham. ‘‘ Educational 
observations and reflections; being some comments 
on present-day education in U.S., England and Aus- 
tralia.’’ Melbourne University Press in association 


with Oxford University Press, 1934. Australian 
Couneil for Edue. Research, Edue. Research series, 
no. 24. 

3In British Columbia. Edueation department. 


‘“Survey of the school system,’’ by John Harold 
Putnam & G. M. Weir. Victoria, B. C. 1925. 
4 William S. Learned. ‘‘The Quality of the Edu 











perhaps the fundamental task of the school in 
every eivilized nation.” Personally I am in 
clined to agree with Dr. Adler® that the highly 
valuable art of reading is largely lost so far as 
our schools are concerned. This art of reading 
is being lost at the time when it is most needed. 

Dismayed as we parents are that neither the 
home nor the sehool has functioned successfully 
in giving such thorough grounding as 1s neces- 
ary if our children are to achieve even modest 
social, economie and professional positions, not 
positions with lofty exelusive standards, but 
merely the humbler ones, we must not let this 


dismay prevent our immediate and effective pro 


Ewemts ... 
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cedure. We must bring all the influence we ean 
to bear upon the schools to strengthen the basic 
skills, but, fearing that our voices may not be 
heard above the resounding educational slogans, 
which seem to promise so much that can be 
achieved with ease while we are insisting upon 
the less agreeable alternative of hard work, we 
must supplement the schools as best we may. 
The highly civilized society in which, we hope, 
we and our children will participate now and 
also when this war is over must have for its 
foundation a large group of such individuals as 
we believe can be found only among those well 


trained in the basie skills. 





WITH SOME EXCEPTIONS, ENROL- 
MENT HAS DECREASED IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

ENROLMENT this fall in many of the nation’s 
bo0 junior colleges shows the lipact ol defense 
activities, according to a study just completed 
by the American Association of Junior Col 
leges. Ordinarily no effort is made to collect 
enrolment statistics in junior colleges until the 
year is completed, but so much interest has been 
shown in the unusual conditions this fall that 
junior colleges were asked to make a special 
report on pereentage ehange in enrolment as 
compared with that for the same date last year. 
Replies were received from 187, or 72 per cent., 
of the public junior colleges and from 200, or 
57 per cent., of the private junior colleges. 

Of the pubhe institutions, 29 reported an in 
erease; 19 no change; 139 a decrease. Reports 
ranged from an increase of 40 per cent. to a de 
crease of the same amount. Of the private in 
stitutions, 73 reported an inerease; 56 no 
change; 71 a decrease. Reports ranged from 
an increase of 60 per cent. to a deerease of 50 
per cent 

In general, the most marked deerease has been 
in the enrolment of men. There is an average 
increase of 11 per cent. in junior colleges of 
a military echaraeter. Many coedueational in- 


stitutions report a marked inerease in young 
cational Process in the United States and in Eu- 
rope.’’ Bull. No. 20. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 1927. 

Mortimer Adler. ‘‘ How to Read a Book.’’ 


women. Several institutions which have eve- 
ning as well as day work report a falling off 
in the full-time day enrolment, but believe that 
this will be more than made up by the increase 
in evening enrolment on the part of young men 
employed in defense industries during the day. 

On a regional basis, the greatest increase is 
reported from New England where private 
junior colleges predominate; the greatest de- 
crease, from the western area where public 
junior colleges are in the great majority. The 
ereatest inerease for individual states is re 
ported in Virginia with an average gain of 12 
per cent.; the greatest decrease is in the ad 
jacent state of Kentucky with an average loss 


of 16 per cent. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


THREE of the former state normal schools of 
Michigan, later designated as teachers colleges, 
have now become colleges of education. The 
phrase “of education” is readily dropped, of 
course, in referring to the institutions, and the 
state now has the Western Michigan College 
(Kalamazoo), the Central Michigan College 
(Mount Pleasant) and the Northern Michigan 
College, Marquette. The original state normal 
school at Ypsilanti, which became the Michigan 
State Normal College as long ago as 1897, has 
preferred, it seems, to retain the latter name. 

These changes follow a tendency that has been 
increasingly in evidenee during the past three 
deeades and especially since 1920. In the states 
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in which the “land-grant” college was not at- 
tached at the outset to an existing college or 
university, the new institution was usually 
known as the state “agricultural” or “agricul 
tural and mechanieal” college. Several of these 
sooner or later developed into full-fledged state 
universities. Most of the remainder have be- 
come “state colleges,” sometimes with qualify- 
ing phrases usually unmentioned except in offi- 
cial documents. For example, the former Mich- 
igan Agricultural College is now the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence. This was the first of the agricultural col 
leges, its establishment antedating by five years 
the passage of the Morrill “land-grant” act of 
1862. In one sense, its foundation was a pro 
test against the elassieal tradition (or, as would 
It is 


interesting to note that the liberal-arts division 


be said to-day, the liberal-arts tradition). 


of the college in recent years has enrolled more 
students than all its “applied-science” divisions 
combined. 

The state teachers colleges, which grew out of 
the original state normal schools, are now rap- 
idly becoming state colleges, and the general 
tendeney is toward the liberal-arts pattern of 
both organization and curriculum. Some years 
ago, indeed, a legislative commission of a large 
and populous state, after investigating the situ 
ation in the state teachers colleges, reported that 
there was no longer any recognizable difference 
between these “professional” schools and the 
liberal-arts colleges of the state. In another 
state, also large and populous, the official letter 
heads of the institutions under discussion re- 
vealed an interesting transition within a period 
When 


schools were advanced to full collegiate status, 


short of a deeade. the state normal 


the letterheads in each ease took this form: 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
A little later, junior liberal-arts divisions were 
organized with the following letterhead change: 


TEACHERS 


BACHERS COLLEGE 


STATE 
This is obviously unsightly and very quickly 
gave place to the simple: 
STATE COLLEGE 


The metamorphosis was complete. The tad- 


pole’s tail had been finally absorbed. 
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That there have been fundamental movements 
back of these changes in name, both of the 


land-grant colleges and of the professional 


schools for teachers, the future historian of 
Ameriean edueation will doubtless demonstrate. 
In the meantime, it would seem wise to disre 
gard the current rumor that the reeent changes 
in Michigan were chiefly motivated by the ad- 
vantage of disassociating the name “teachers” 
from the colleges to the end that better material 


might be recruited for the football teams. 


MILLS COLLEGE LOOKS BEYOND THE 
WAR IN ITS NINETIETH YEAR 
Minus Couutece (Oakland, Calif.) is center 
ing plans for its ninetieth year of educational 
service with the alumnae of the college. In the 
words of Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president : 
In the ninetieth year of its long life, Mills College 
is inviting alumnae to return to their Alma Mater at 
some time during the academie terms. It is in 
viting hold re 
unions as Americans to understand and participate 


them as members of classes to 
in the effort the college is making to be of par 
ticular service in the national emergeney. It is in 
seientists 


viting them as mature scholars, artists, 


and citizens in a variety of capacities to leeture 
within their own fields, to hold exhibitions of their 
work 


creative in the arts, to give the eollege an 


opportunity to hear them as interpreters and ere 


ators of musie—in short, the college invites the 
alumnae to show pleasant proof not only that their 
Alma Mater has come of age but also that her 
children have come of age and are creative members 
of the continental democracy in which they are 


cultivated citizens. 

The program of alumnae speakers has taken 
Reinhardt’s initial an 
Esther 


definite form since Dr. 
The first 
Brunauer, who 


nounecement. speaker was 
Caukin 


the college at the convocation, September 17. 


addressed members of 
Dr. Brunauer has been a member of the head 
quarters staff of the American Association of 
University Women in Washington, D. C., since 
1927, and directed the 


eram in international edueation. Dr. Brunauer 


has association’s pro 
studied in Germany after her marriage in 1931, 
publishing her conclusions in a volume entitled 
The National Socialistie 


Well equipped to diseuss present world cond) 


“Germany, State.” 
tions and to make intelligent appraisals fror 


her observations, she presented at the eonvoe: 
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tion “Reeonstruction: A Survey and Analysis 
of Plans for a New Democratie World Order.” 

The next alumna speaker at the college was 
Rosalind Cassidy, convener of the Mills School 
of Edueation. Calling her address “Women’s 
Education in a World at War,” she used Dr. 
Brunauer’s talk as a starting point and stressed 
three fundamental questions : (1) What is wo- 
men’s role in the United States? (2) What are 


American’s needs in times of this emergency ? 


(3) What are the implications for edueation 
to-day? 

Nicholas Roosevelt, editor, foreign correspon 
dent and diplomat will give a series of six lee- 


tures entiled “America Faees a New World” 


during the 90th-anniversary year. ‘The series 
include 

N mber ] ~* mn Brink of Chaos’’; Novem 
ber 13, ‘‘The Nature of the World Revolution’’; 


November 26, ‘*The Crisis of Captitalism’’; No- 


vember ‘Partners for Peace’’; December 10, 
‘“Know America First’’; Deeember 11, ‘‘The 


American Tradition. ’’ 


Mills College alumnae will participate in con 
certs during the year and will hold a formal 
exhibition of their art work since graduation 
for several weeks in May, 1942, in the Mills 
College Art Gallery. 


THOMAS J. GATES ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 

Own the eve of the first annual Conferenee on 
the Teaching of English in the Seeondary 
School to be held at the Pennsylvamia State 
College, November 1, some highly unorthodox 
advice appeared in a press release of the college 
(dated October 24) from which we quote as 


follows: 


Stop sugar-coating education if you want high 
school students to read, write and speak correctly, 
advises Thomas J. Gates, head of the English eom- 
position department at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Advoeating a return to old-fashioned straight 
teaching of grammar, punctuation and _ spelling, 
Professor Gates expressed disapproval of any ten- 
deney to treat young people of high-school age as 
children. 

‘*Teaching them to use slang terms and eol- 
loquial English is teaching them what they already 
know,’’ he said. 


Students who are approaching manhood and 
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womanhood are old enough to eall commas and 
periods by their right names and to use then 
properly, whether they are going t> college or not, 
Professor Gates added. 

Without a knowledge of grammar, students why 
are confronted with an incorrect expression hay 
no means of knowing what is wrong or how to 
make it right, he pointed out. 

‘*Spelling has apparently gone completely out 
of fashion,’’ Professor Gates declared. ‘‘I as 
sume that choral reading or appreciation of the 
movies has displaced it in the curriculum. It is a 
rare student who guesses right on more than halt 
of the words included in the English placement test 
at Penn State. hi 

Urging a return to the Greek ideal of thorough 
ness in gathering and organizing facts, he con 
trasted Athenian youths who had to know thei 
subjects before delivering orations with to-day’s 
students who are often encouraged to write descrip 
tions of sunlight playing on the dew. 

‘*The modern boy can develop his imagination 
as well by digging for facts as by dripping with 
dew,’’ he declared. ‘‘Organization, or at least 
orderliness, can be taught.’’ 

Like spelling, paragraphs have also gone out of 
fashion, he observed. Yet learning to paragraph, 
like learning to draw, requires merely attention, 
practice and discrimination, 

In addition, teachers should instruct their pupils 
in using the dictionary for pronunciation, he be 
lieves, and should force them to use it if necessary. 

In view of the fact that the National Couneil 
of Teachers of English ‘went Progressive” a 
few years ago, at least as regards the teaching 
of grammar, one may perhaps look for vigor 
ous reply to these asseverations. The NCTE 
meets in Atlanta, November 20-22. 


THE LOUISIANA EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

CARLETON WASHBURNE, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka (Ill.), and president of the 
PEA, has been appointed director of the Sur- 
vey of Elementary and Secondary Schools for 
the State of Louisiana by the Louisiana Eduea- 
tional Survey Commission. The commission, 
appointed by the governor in accordance with 
an act of the state legislature, is headed by John 
M. Fletcher, formerly professor of psychology, 
Tulane University. It has secured the services 
of Fred J. Kelly, chief of the division of higher 
edueation, U. S. Office of Education, to direct 
the survey of higher education. A survey of 
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health in the schools will be made by the State 
Board of Health. 
on of $20,000°from the state legislature, the 


In addition to an appropria- 


Rosenwald Fund for the survey of elementary 
nd secondary schools. 

Dr. Washburne will be assisted by Edward 
\. MeLellan on a full-time basis and by mem- 
ers of the staff of the George Peabody College 
or Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.) in special field 
tudes. 


ill have the help of Charles S. Johnson, pro- 


In his study of Negro edueation, he 


fessor of sociology, by members of Dr. John- 
m’s staff and by several graduate students 
from Fisk University. 

taken leave of absence 
months, and has _ his 


Dr. Washburne has 
from Winnetka 
headquarters in the Law Building of Louisiana 
The 


September 2, is to be completed by March 1. 


for six 


State University. survey, which began 

The report will be in three parts, as at pres- 
ent planned: (1) source material on the fact- 
nding aspects, (2) a report to the legislature 
recommending speeifie legislation and (3) a 
popular report to the general public summariz- 


ing the survey and its recommendations, 
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A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS ALREADY 
IN SIGHT 

EpaGar G. DoupNa, secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Regents of Normal Schools, has 
sent to SCHOOL AND Society a report of enrol 
ments in the rural departments of the Wiscon- 
sin state teachers colleges and in the eounty 
normal schools, which, in Wisconsin, still pre- 
pare teachers for the rural-school service. In 
the teachers colleges the enrolment in rural de- 
1940-41 to 


In the county normal schools the 


partments has fallen trom 552 in 
347 this year. 
corresponding enrolments are 1,348 and 1,025. 
Referring to the figures reported under the 
caption, “An All-Time Low,” ScHOOL AND So 
cleTY, October 18, Mr. Doudna says regarding 
the Wisconsin decrease, ‘While it is not *200 to 


300 per cent.,’ it is bad enough.” He con 
cludes: 
Assuming that all of the second year people 


graduate, there will be but 708 new rural teachers 


for what are usually about 1,200 vacancies. For 
the next year it will be still worse for the greatest 
possible number of graduates will be 664, and with 
normal withdrawals only about 600 will be avail 


able in 1943. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Joun T. WAHLQUIST, professor of education, 
University of Utah, has been named dean of the 
university’s School of Education, to sueceed Le 
toy E. Cowles, whose appointment as presi 
dent of the university was announced in Scuoo. 
\ND Society, October 25. 

GrorRGE B. SmirH has succeeded Raymond A. 
Schwegler as dean, School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Dean Schwegler’s retirement 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 
21, 1940. 

Rosert W. Goss, professor of plant pathol- 
ogy, College of Agriculture, University of Ne 
braska, has been appointed dean, Graduate Col- 
lege of the university. 

Ruopa ORME has been appointed academic 
dean, Bradford Junior College, Haverhill, Mass. 


HELEN CAINE, assistant to the principal and 


registrar, Dana Hall (Wellesley, Mass.), has 
been appointed deari of women, Western Col 
lege, Oxford, Ohio. 


Amy M. GILbBert, formerly dean, Milwaukee 
Downer College, has been appointed dean of 
women, Rhode Island State College, Kingston. 


VERNA Boyes has been named dean of 


women, University of Nebraska. She succeeds 
Helen Hosp, who has resigned to become asso 
ciate in secondary and higher education with 
Kathryn McHale, general director, headquar 
ters office, American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D. C. 


DeMASS BARNES, formerly assistant head mas- 
ter, Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh), has 
been appointed assistant to Robert Williams, 
president, Ohio Northern University, Ada. 


Henry A. RitGerop, director of municipal 


research, University of Arkansas, has _ been 








short for the 


‘xtension service of the university. 


iil ed director ol courses ren 


Ix NUTE 
tor, extension division, University of 
to succeed A. A. Reed, 


years of service, with the title, pro- 


Q. Broapy has been appointed direc 
Nebraska, 
retired, after 


who has 


twenty-nine 


fessor ¢ eritu ol secondary education. 

eS a CROOKER has been appointed diree 
tor of ele entary education, Punahou School, 
Honolulu 

Josige Hattey Corron has been named direc 
tor of instruction, Falk School, University of 


Pittsburgh. 


EK. S. Futcomer, instructor, Lincoln Sehool, 


s College, Columbia University, has been 


appointed head of the department of language 


urts, New Je rsey State Teachers College, Mont 
ela 
Hi. D. Tare has been named chairman, depart 
ent of entomology, College of Agriculture, 


University of Nebraska. 


NickKoLaus L Jr., has been ad 


ENGELHARDT, 


vanced trom assistant director of reference and 
research to director of research, publie schools, 


Newark, N. J. 


THORNTON P. 


of history, College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane 


TERHUNE, associate professor 


University, has been appointed counselor to 


Dr. Terhune will be in charge of the 


‘ " 
lreshmen., 


dj istment of foreign students and out-of-town 


tudents to campus life. 


ASH, 


Teachers College ot 


staff of 


has been ap 


formerly of the 


Connecticut, 
eduea 


pointed assoclate proltessor of business 


tion, University of Connecticut. 
Lewis R. Tour, formerly of Western Ilinois 
State Teachers College (Macomb), has been 


business edu- 


assistant 


Colle 


appointed protessor ol 


re of Washington, Pullman. 


state 


Cuauncy D. Harris, formerly of Indiana 


Univers 


ty, has been named assistant professor 
Harold 


C. Vedeler, of the University of Idaho, is visit- 


of geography, University of Nebraska. 


ing professor of history to replace R. A. Win- 
nacker, who is on leave of absence to serve as 
the staff of 
formation, Washington, D. C. 


a member ot the coordinator of in 
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Eric E. 


College of Business Administration, 


CARLSON, former member of the staff. 
3oston Uni 
versity, has been appointed to the staff of Bab 
Mr. Carlsor 


who sueceeds Shirley W. Harvey, will be respon 


son Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 


sible for instruction in business English, in busi 
ness communication through speech and in re 
port writing. 

DonaLp Du SHANE, retiring president, NEA, 
has been appointed secretary of the Nations] 
Commission to Defend Democracy through Edu 
cation, NEA. 


Roger P. 


School, Tulane University, was elected seers 


McCutTcHeon, dean, Graduate 
tary-treasurer, Conference of Deans of South 
ern Graduate Schools, at its meeting in Bir 
mingham (Ala.), October 14-15. E. W. Shuler, 
School, Methodist 


University (Dallas), was chosen president, t 


dean, Graduate Southern 


succeed Dr. Me( ‘utechec ym. 


O’Hara, S.J., 
Social Sei 


REVEREND CHARLES M. 
School ot 


ences, St. 


THE 


regent, Edueation and 
Louis University, and Joseph F. 
Privitera, instructor in modern languages, have 


been named to the edueational division of the 


Foreign Trade Edueational Committee. Dr 
Privitera and Jacob Ornstein, of Washington 
University (St. Louis), are members of the 


radio committee of the organization. 


FRANK C. WHITMORE, dean, School of Chem 
istry and Physies, the Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, has been appointed by the American Chem 
ical Society to the newly created Committee ot 
Eeonomie Status. This committee will give im 
mediate consideration to the question of em 
ployment in professional work in the field ot 
chemistry. 


Leo M. CHRISTENSEN, head, department of 
agricultural chemistry, University of Idaho, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to serve 
as research executive for a_ state chemurgy 
project being conducted at the University of 


Nebraska. 

O. E. Hin, superintendent of schools, Galion 
(Ohio), has been appointed assistant state di 
rector of education, Ohio. 


Carrott R. Reep, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, has been appointed assistant su- 
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nerintendent of schools in charge of eurrieulum 
ision, Washington, D. C. 


Carson BRADLEY has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools, Fauquier County (Va.), to 


succeed W. H. Thomas. 


KATHARINE BuLunt, president, Connecticut 
College (New London), will retire at the end 
the present academic year, on condition that 


, suecessor be found by that time. 
Recent Deaths 

GAYLE CouRTNEY WALKER, former director, 
School of Journalism, University of Nebraska, 
Pro 


fessor Walker had served the university as in 


died, October 10, in his thirty-eighth year. 


structor in journalism (1924-27), assistant pro 
fessor (1927-30), associate professor (1930-32) 
and professor, 1932-41. He became director of 
the school in 1930, a post that he held until 
September 1, 1941. Harold Hamil, managing 
(Nebr.) 


made the new director of the School of Jour 


editor, Hastings Tribune, has been 


nalism. 

JOHN PrestoN MCCONNELL, president emer 
(Radford, Va.), 
died, October 11, according to a notice just re 
Dr. MeCon 


itus, State Teachers College 


ceived by ScnHooL AND Society. 
had 


who 


nell, served the cause of edueation 
from 1884, when he became a teacher in the 
rural schools in Virginia, was professor of 


Latin and Greek (1890-1900), Milligan College 
(Tenn.); aeting president (1895) ; licentiate in 
(1901-04), 
professor of history and sociology (1904-13), 
Emory and Henry College (Va.); dean (1905 
13), and president, State Teachers College, from 
Dr. McConnell 
was seventy-five years old at the time of his 
death. 


structor University of Virginia; 


1913 until his retirement, 1937. 


Mary TroweripGe Honey, for the past ten 
vears a teacher of Latin and English at Ne 
braska State Teachers College (Wayne), died, 
October 18, at the age of forty-seven years. 
She had done graduate study at the American 
Academy in Rome, and before going to Wayne 
in 1931, had taught in colleges in Utah, Mich- 
igan and Washington. In 1937, Dr. 
went to Casterton (England) as an exchange 


Honey 


instructor. 


FREDERIC BrREADING Oxtopy, professor of re- 
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ligion and philosophy, Illinois College (Jack 
sonville), died, October 19. Dr. Oxtoby was an 
instructor in Old Testament (1910-14), Chieago 


Theological Seminary; head of the Bible depart 


ment and of religious edueation (1915-26), 
Huron (S. D.) College, and beeame (1927) 


head of the department of religion and phi 
losophy, Illinois College. Dr. Oxtoby would 


have been sixty years old, October 20. 


WASHINGTON ATKINSON, 
Brooklyn EN: ¥e) 


stitute, died, October 21, in his seventy-seventh 


FRED president 


emeritus, Polyteehnie In 
year. Dr. Atkinson, who had served as super 
intendent of edueation (1900-03), Philippine 
Islands, was superintendent of schools (1903 
04), Newton (Mass.), before going to the presi 
dency of the institute, a post that he held until 
his retirement, 1925. 

SIDNEY ALLAN GUNN, assistant professor of 
English, Boston University, and an authority on 
Gaelic and Irish cultures, died, October 23, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Dr. Gunn had served as 
an instructor in French (1904-08), Brown Uni 
versity. He taught at the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology (1908-12) and at St. John’s 
College (Annapolis), 1912-16. 1916 to 
1924, he was a member of the civilian faculty 
at the U. S. Naval Academy. 


a member of the staff of the College of Business 


From 
Dr. Gunn became 


Administration, Boston University, in 1935. 


the de 


partment of chemical engineering, Wayne Uni 


ERNEST BENJAMIN DRAKE, head of 


? 


versity (Detroit), died, October 23, at the age 
of fifty-four years. 

SHAILER MATHEWS, dean emeritus, Divinity 
School, the University of Chieago, died, October 
y«. 8 
been an exponent of religion as “an aspect of 
the 
(1887-89) as associate professor of rhetoric, 
Colby College (Waterville, Me.), becoming pro 
fessor of history and political economy (1889), 


For more than fifty years Dr. Mathews had 


social process.” He began his teaching 


a post that he held until he went to the Um 
versity of Chicago (1894-97) 


fessor of New Testament history and interpre 


as associate pro 
tation. He was made a full professor (1897) 
and had served as junior dean of the school, 
1895-1908. 


matie theology and (1906-33) professor of his 


In 1905 he was professor of syste 


tory and comparative theology. He beeame 
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dean in 1908 and served in this capacity until 


his retirement, 1933. Among his books are 
“History of Christian Doctrines,” “Social 
Kthies’ and “College Administration.” Dr. 
Mathews was seventy-eight years old at the 
time of his death. 


J AMES A. 


School of Law, Fordham University, succumbed 


THe REVEREND CAHILL, S.J., regent, 


to a heart attack, October 25. Father Cahill, 
who was sixty-two years old at the time of his 
am University in 1935 as 
In Sep 


death, went to 
professor of philosophy and religion. 
tember, 1937, he was appointed chairman of the 
newly created university council, established to 
Ile re 
linquished this post within a few months to be 


ft the School ol 


act upon problems of faculty activity. 


Law. 


come regent 


THE ReEVEREND CARL GuSTAF LAGERGREN, 
Swedish Baptist 
(St. Paul), died, October 27, at the 
Dr. 


to the United States from Sweden in 1889. He 


dean emeritus, Theological 
Seminary 
age of ninety-five years. Lagergren came 


was dean, Swedish Baptist Seminary, the Um 


versity of Chicago, 1892-1914. He became 
dean emeritus in 1921 after the institute had 
been moved from Chicago to St. Paul. Ile was 


knighted by King Gustaf V of Sweden in 1930, 


receiving the Royal Order of the North Star. 


Other Items of Interest 


the late 


Henry R. Linville, whose untimely death was 


A MEMORIAL meeting in honor of 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Oetober 11, 
was held on October 26 at the Meeting House 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, New York 
Addresses William Ti. 
Kilpatrick, John George 5S. 


were made by 
Elliott, 


Counts, Joseph Jablonower and 


City. 
Lovejoy 
Jenjamin C, 


Gruenberg. 


City CoLLEGE (New York) will be the pub 
lishing headquarters of a new edueational jour- 
nal, The University Administration Quarterly, 
which made its initial appearance in the last 
week of October. 


David Andrew Weaver, assistant professor ot 


The publication is edited by 


edueation, College of Education, City College. 
It has an advisory board of leading edueators 
from all parts of the country. The first issue 
of the periodical, which will operate as a non- 
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profit, non-commercial enterprise, contains 
ticles on problems of college administratio: 
news of activities in the field and book revie 
including articles on “Radio and the Americ: 
College,” by Harrison B. Summers, director « 
public-service programs for NBC; “What 
University Dean of Women has Learned,” | 
Lucy Ward Stebbins, dean emeritus of women, 
University of California; “Library Service « 
a Cultural Center,” by Margaret Jemison, 1i 
brarian, Emory University; “Changing Conce; 
tions of the Registrar,” by 8S. Woodson Canada, 
registrar, University of Missouri; “Litigation 
Affecting Endowment Funds of Privately En 
dowed Colleges and Universities,’ by Ii 
Weaver; “The Conference Plan as an Adminis 
trative Aid,” by I. A. 
missions, Tuskegee Institute; ‘The Consolidated 
Frank P. 


Graham, president of the university; “The Unit 


Derbigny, dean of ad 
University of North Carolina,” by 


Cost of Tuition at Rollins College,” by Ervin T. 
srown, treasurer of the college, and “Responsi 
bilities of a Buildings and Grounds Depart 
ment,” by H. H. Linn, superintendent of build 
ings and grounds, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The Adult Education Bulletin appears in 
It also 
introduces a new department on audio-visual 
The Bulletin, 
times a year instead of four, is the official re 


new format with its Oetober number. 


edueation. now published six 
porter of the Department of Adult Education, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
DG. 
Paul H. Sheats, assistant professor of educa 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year 


tion, University of Wisconsin, is the editor. 


On October 6, the University of Southern 


California observed two important anniver- 


saries: the 62d birthday of the university and 
the 20th year of its administration under the 
leadership of Rufus B. von KleinSmid. The 
Founders’ Day assembly was presided over by 
Earle Moody, president of the General Alumni 
Association. President von KleinSmid_ wel- 
comed students and their parents at a reception 
in the afternoon. Sponsored by the group of 
19 honorary fellows of the university, a dinner 
was given in honor of President and Mrs. von 
KleinSmid. Byron C. Hanna served as toast- 


master. 
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rHE COLLEGE GIRL IN THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

fis girl in college can and should be a very 

tal element in a program of national defense. 

t how many could pass the testis set up by a 
selective service board such as their brothers 

we? The primary eause of rejection is so 
obvious and has been reiterated so frequently in 
the past few months that its very mention is 
rite. Repetition ean only reinforce the impor- 

nee of good health and physical fitness at this 

Cc. 

Unfortunately for the college girl, however, 
there is no selective-service board to decide 
whether or not she is fit; she must make this 
evaluation herself. The responsibility remains 
hers to insure a physical condition at gradua- 
tion that is superior to what it was when she 

tered eollege. This, though, is her lesser 
hare in defense! 

In addition to physieal fitness, a girl in eol- 
leve is expected to possess a certain intellectual 
aptitude, mental fitness as it were, for meeting 
emergencies. Membership in the college group 
connotes special qualifications in this respect. 
Scholastie attainment or making the Dean’s list, 
are among the least important aspects of mental 
Understanding of consumer economy, 
adjustment to living and intelligent direction of 
personal activity are infinitely more important 
in the scheme of defense. 

The college girl is expected to develop wis- 
dom through understanding herself and her fel- 
lows; for example, she must effect a choice be- 
tween being a ecareer-woman or a mother of 
to-morrow’s children; she must acquire sound 
ideas of home and family life. A nation can be 
no stronger than its mothers are wise. 

Even more important than either of these 
two is the acquisition and development of 
spiritual fitness. The latter is best exemplified 
as the foree that sustained our own country in 
years past and is sustaining England in its pres- 
ent erisis. Many young people enter college 
with well-developed traits of this kind of fitness. 
But too often this marks the termination of 
their spiritual development. For various rea- 
sons, further growth is often stunted, if not 
completely “blacked out.” And since develop- 
ment in spiritual fitness can not be forced, it 


titness. 





should not be deliberately discouraged, or com- 
pletely ignored, as frequently happens. 
Scientific knowledge can never take the place 
of deep spiritual feeling; the former may en- 
hanee the latter, but both are essential to man’s 
complete development. These feelings, peeuliar 
to no one sect, but a part of most of us, repre 
sent the permanent values that survive man and 
help him to survive. Conscious development of 
the spirit is essential to defense because it repre- 
sents a reservoir of power that has been aceumu- 
lated The fact that 
spiritual resources have served man so long 


over centuries. very 
suggests their potentiality, needed now as never 
before. Few colleges furnish overt opportunity 
in this area. The college girl must train herselt 
to be consciously aware of opportunities to 
develop her spiritual fitness to its utmost 
capacity. 

The college girl owes her country four years 
of selective service while she is in college; to be 
accepted she must see to it that she is “fit” in 
every one of these dimensions! 

Mary C. Baker 
MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS IN 
EDUCATION 

ONE of the commonplaces of current educa 
tional theory is that education must be adapted 
to its environment and responsible to the trends 
of the times. A great deal of attention has been 
devoted to the meaning of the present techno 
logical age for edueation and to the reeon- 
struction of education in an era of technology. 
The theme has infinite possibilities, but one 
aspect has, to the best of my knowledge, been 
ignored—the adoption of interchangeable parts 
in edueation. This was faintly suggested before 
the advent of the technological age as we know 
it to-day in President Eliot’s advocacy of the 
the 


Committee on College Entrance Requirements 


elective system. It was recommended by 
in its resolution that any subject taught for “at 
least one year of four periods a week in a well- 
equipped secondary school under competent in- 
struction should be considered worthy toward 
admission to college.” But the committee had 


in mind only a limited number of subjects 
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within which election should be permitted and a 


certain number of constants. 
The small erack in the traditional dam was 
widened a few years ago by what was inter 


the complete annihilation of the doe 


preted a 


formal discipline. The resultant formu 


elective principle was that “any 


lation of the 
IS as 


same length of time 
limits 


for the 


other subject.” No 


ubjecet taught 


were 


any 


placed on the number of subjects and courses, 


rad 


which gradually increased to somewhere between 


three hundred. Curricular patterns 


now di appeared ; students opened non-interest- 


two and 


bearing accounts in the registrar’s office and 


when they accumulated the requisite number of 


points, units or credits, they were entitled to 
their graduation certificates 

It is into thi 
Altman on “May a One-Year Foreign-Language 
Have Value?” 


Society, September 20, 


picture that the article by Clara 


appeared in 
1941, fits 


The value of subjects is determined 


which 
SCHOOL AND 
perfectly. 
not by those who have a complete mastery of 
them but by the experts in edueation. The sub- 
ject-matter experts are apparently not to be 
trusted because they have vested interests in the 
subjects about which they know something; the 
experts in edueation have detached minds which 
enable them to adjust edueation to the needs of 
The important thing 1s to provide 


the 


the pupils 


programs consisting of necessary number 
of interchangeable parts, and sinee, according 
to the formula, one year of anything is as good 
as one year of something else, four years of four 
different languages must facto be as valu- 
able as one language studied for four years. 
The original 


College 


ipso 


the Committee on 
the 
subjects 


resolution of 


Entrance Requirements stressed 
limited 
well-equipped secondary school 
All 


these reservations have gone with the wind. As 


1914, a high 


equivalence of a number of 


taught “in a 


under competent instruction.” three of 


far back as report on Kansas 


schools revealed the faet that a considerable 
proportion of high-school teachers were teach- 
ing subjects whieh they had not themselves 


During the World War I teachers of 


German beeame teachers of Spanish overnight; 


studied. 


during the depression teachers of manual train- 
ing beeame teachers of history. In the ’twenties 
a number of studies were published by the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota which showed that the sit- 
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uation was no better in the teaching of the 
ences. There are many sections of the country 
where teachers are certificated as high-sch: 
teachers without any restriction on the subjects 
which they may teach. 

James Marshall, president of the New York 


City Board of Edueation, who does not |i] 
Plato, Buddha or Mr. Hutchins—especially Mr 
Hutchins—has only recently discovered this 


widespread practice that ‘. .. a teacher 
may, if qualified, bh 
This is the 
procedure used generally throughout the eoun 
try” (The New York Times, October 11, 1941 


provided tor 


censed in one subject 


permitted to teach in a second. 


As long as classes could be 
teachers in the subjects which they were co: 
petent to teach, New York City could affor 


to let them devote themselves completely to 


their fields of competence. With declining 
enrolments and with the demand for educa 
tion for defense, which now means voea 
tional training, forgetting that defense is 


permanent obligation of education, there are 
teachers in excess who have to be found some 
thing to teach; they may be qualified or they 
may not; if not, they are given a stated period 
in which to become qualified, and in the interval 
that 


“in order to teach a subject a teacher does not 


another widespread principle is followed 
need to know it.” As the law secretary of the 
New York City board said in the same report in 
The New York Times, “. 
frequently has been assigned to teach German 
In other 


words, teachers like subjects are also inter 


a Spanish teacher 


or a chemistry teacher, mathematies.” 


changeable parts in edueation. 

The analogy between this procedure in edu 
cation and in technology is not perfect. In 
fitted 


into a recognized pattern or design which works ; 


technology the interchangeable part is 


in edueation all semblance of design or pattern 
has been thrown into the serap-heap and no one 
worries whether it works or not, and sinee, ac- 
cording to the theory, edueation must be imme 
diately meaningful, contemporary and up-to 
date, the student is not even equipped with 
spare parts for future emergencies. 

Is there perhaps lurking behind this trend 
some esoteric interpretation by some educators 
of the phrase, “a man of parts’? 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, I. L. KANDEL 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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“GODS OF COPYBOOK HEADINGS” 


RUDYARD KIPLING, the eminent British author, 
e two deeades or more ago, wrote under the 
title, “The Gods of the Copybook Headings,” a 


em which contained the following: 


\s I pass through my incarnations in every age and 
ace, 
e my proper protestations to the Gods of the 
Market Place. 
ering through reverent fingers I wateh them 
flourish and fall, 
\nd the Gods of the Copybook Headings, I notice, 


outlast them all. 


In this poem the eminent British author said 
hat we were living in trees when copybook 
ieadings and slogans first met us and that some 

them were designed to teach that water will 
certainly wet us and that fire will as certainly 
burn us. 

We still seem to depend a good deal upon 
opybook headings, slogans, mottoes, epigrams 
nd the like to do some of our teaching for us. 
And we seem to do so even while questioning 
hether patriotism, democracy, goodness and 
erey, fear of the evil effects of narcoties and 


alcohol and the looks of an untipped Pullman 


porter can be ineuleated by such means. The 
ise ot such devices by the schools, however, 
seems to show a bit of imitativeness by the 
vorld of American education of practices in the 
world of American business. Tradesmen seem 
to capitalize on slogans or think they do so: 
“Good to the last drop’; “Hasn’t scratched 
vet; “A skin you love to touch’; “Ask the man 
who owns one.” Apparently also American 
educators think well of slogans. 

Comparison of the special weeks and days set 
up by business organizations with the special 
days and perhaps weeks set up in the schools 
will indicate some of the imitativeness of busi- 
ness by some of those who work in what Horace 
Mann called the “realm of mind and morals.” 
School people are aequainted with the special 
days or weeks set aside in our educational insti- 
tutions. And if they want to know, they ean 
find just how many such weeks and days there 
are in the year by a study of the “Sales Pro- 
motion Calendar” of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, annually issued by that or- 


ganization. 
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The Paper Stationery and Tablet Manutae 
turing Association provides the American peo 
ple with “Letter-Writing Week”; the Outdoor 
Cleanliness Association gives them “Out-Door 
Cleanliness Day”; the National Needlecraft Bu 
reau gives them “Sew-and-isave Week"; the 
National Swim for Health Committee sponsors 
for them “Swim-for-Health Week"; the Inter 
national Apple Association provides them with 
“Apple Week”—presumably to keep the doctor 
away every day of that week at least; the Cot 
ton Textile Institute sponsors “Cotton Week"; 
the Doughnut Corporation of America gener 
ously provides the American people with 
“Donut Week”; the National Poultry Couneil 
accommodates them with “Ege Week”; the Na 
tional Association of Retail Druggists gives 
them “First-Aid Week”; and they can observe 
“Kishermen’s Week” under the auspices of the 
Sporting Goods Dealers. “Buddy Poppy 
Week” comes to us from the Veterans of For 
eig¢n Wars, “Cherry Week” from the Na 
tional Cherry Week Committee, “Luggage 
Week” from the Luggage and Leather Goods 
people, “Tobacco Week” from the National 
Association of Tobaeco Distributors, “Prosper 
ity Week” from the Christmas Clubs, “Peanut 
Week” from the National Peanut Couneil, 
“Raisin Week” from the Fresno County 
(Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, “Tea Week” 
(hot) and “Tea Week” (iced) come from the 
Tea Bureau, Incorporated, and “Wine Week” 
from the Wine Advisory Joard. After “Moth 
er’s Day” began to prove so commercially 
profitable we got “Father’s Day,” although the 
maternity and paternity of these days are not 
clearly established, certainly not popularly 
known. “Father-and-Son Week,” when junior 
and pappy are expected to be on good terms and 
at least refrain from cussing each other at break 
fast on Sunday, was given to us by the Inter 
national Couneil of Religious Edueation. 

About a decade or more ago the Cleanliness 
Institute of America, formed by leading soap 
manufacturers, proposed, at the first meeting 
of its direetors, to stage a “Take-a-bath-week.” 
This organization planned to engage in much 
research work and to bring to their senses those 
slovenly and unsoaped people who had been 
cong on the theory that they could take a bath 
or leave it. It proposed to get to them through 
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the motion pictures, departments of health, wo- 
The 


institute would hammer into the unwashed mul- 


men’s clubs, the press and by other means. 


that bathing is permissible even during 


titude 
the winter months, that soap is nothing to be 


afraid or ashamed of and that if they wished to 


this infested and infected world 


they must wash behind both of their ears. 


ahead In 


Our schools and colleges already have many 
peclal weeks and days. We have “Orientation 
Week,” “Freshmen Friendship Week” and 


Day,” when presumably the 


and the faculty are expected to be on 


“Student Faculty 
stucents 
good terms and each group are to behave like 


in the presence of the other. <A 


human bein 
few vears ago the president of a higher eduea- 
tional institution recommended that we have a 


Week.” While 


edueation ean not be exper ted to do everything 


*Be-Kind-to-College-Presidents 


that is nowadays promised by its most fashion 


able advocates, perhaps it does need a few more 
pe riods. The following have been sug- 


spec l | 


rested to begin with: 


iol. *. ae 
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“Integrate - Your - Personality - and-Uns; 
Your-Split-Personality Week”; “Develop-Y. 
Attitudes Week”; ‘“Play-Rather-Than-W, 
shop Week”; “Scorn-Those-Who-Propose-Let’ 
Spell - Correctly Week’; ‘Ditto - Those - \\ 
Even - Suggest - Let’s - Write - Legibly We 
“Ditto - Those-Who-Even-Suggest-Let’s-Lea 
How-to-Caleulate-Acecurately (exeept, perh: 
for Week”; “Count-and-Rep 
On - the - Unpainted-Houses-in-Your-Con 
nity - and - Compare - them - with - Such - Str 
Week” 
the credit, of course, of your own communit 
It may be recalled that Mr. Kipling inclu 
this bit of wisd 


subtraction ) 


tures-in-the-Adjoining-Community 


in the noted above 


about slogans and eopybook headings: 


poem 


But we found them lacking in Uplift, Vision 
Breadth of Mind, 
So we left them to teach the Gorillas whil 


followed the Mareh of Mankind. 
Epaar W. KNIGH' 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION 
By Pau R. 
xxvul + 546 


American Schools in Transition. 


Mort : 


pp. Bureau 


nd Francis G. CoRNELL. 
of Publieations, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 1941. $4.25. 


Tue relationship of school to society and 
society to school is not only vividly portrayed, 
but is the foeal point around whieh is written 
this volume by Paul R. Mort, professor of edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Francis G. Cornell, former research asso- 
ciate with Dr. Mort, now assistant to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation. 

The book is essentially a report on the status 
of American education in 1940 as measured by 
the standards that publie education is supposed 
to have established at the end of the first forty 
years of the present century, as inferred from 
a three-vear study in Pennsylvania of 344 com- 
munities and their schools. 

In addition to being a practical inventory of 
publie education, the volume sets forth factual 


data to present the rdle each person in society 
all ramifications of it—plays in making the 
public schools in his community a system that 
meets—or fails to meet—present standards ot 
teaching, administration, finance and particip 
tion. 

Leadership in maintaining the schools at, 01 
bringing them up to, the maximum level 0! 
standard practice is held to be undertaken in 
large measure by school superintendents an 


J 


other professional workers in education. Le 
articulate in the effort to stimulate adoption 
of standard practices is the public, a fact that 
the authors consider as of prime significance. 
The authors believe that, with effective pro 
fessional leadership, school systems may more 
rapidly achieve the level of educational practice 
that is to be considered standard in the fifth 
deeade of this century, and remove themselves 
from too close proximity to turn-of-the-century 
practices still characteristic of many schools. 
The areas which were selected for study and 
which contributed to the authors’ formulation of 
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national pattern of the educational fabrie 
ere: the kindergarten, the reorganized high 
ool, special classes, homemaking for boys, 


ilt classes, extraeurricular activities, elemen- 


Reports... 
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tary final examinations, integrated eurricula and 
supplementary reading. 
Marry J. Bera 
NEW YORK CITY 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE FRIENDS OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 
\r the present writing, the Society for the 
\dvancement of Edueation, Ine., is very close 
solveney, and SCHOOL AND SocIEeTy is almost 
t of the red. 
In the number for May 31, 1941, it was re- 
rted that the original membership-subserip 
n fee of $3.00 did not meet the costs of print 
the journal and distributing it to the sub 
ibers, to say nothing of editorial overhead. 
was also announced that the fee would neces- 
ly be increased to $3.50 and that a substan- 
il proportion of sustaining memberships at 
£5.00 would greatly simplify the problem of 
ntinuing the publication. 
During the spring and summer, the peak of 
id subscriptions, reached by January 1, was 
rtunately maintained. A large proportion of 
subseriptions expire in the fall and early 
nter. In mid-September, bills for renewals at 
“3.50 were sent to those whose membership-sub- 
riptions would soon expire, and these were 
irged to become, if they were willing, sustaining 
bers. The response has been unexpectedly 
tifying. Full 40 per cent. of the renewal 
hecks so far reeeived have been for the sus- 
ning memberships at $5.00. 
If this proportion is continued for the re- 
tinder of the renewals, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
can begin its 55th volume on January 1, 1942, 
vith a clean financial slate. The belief of its 
friends that the educational profession will sup- 
port a journal of the type of ScHoou AnD So- 
cieTY will have been justified—and that, too, 
within the brief period of two years and a halt 
‘om the time of taking over the publication. 
So happy an outcome will depend, of course, 
upon a continuance of the present generous re- 
sponse from members. We shall need a 100- 
per-cent. renewal record (or new subscriptions 
sufficient to balance discontinuances). If 40 per 
cent. of our individual subscriptions ean take 





the form of sustaining memberships at $5.00, the 
future of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is assured with 
out benefit of foundation subsidies (for which, 
in the past, the Society has been very grateful 
none the less) and with advertising already rea 
sonably assured. Any revenue in excess of im 
mediate expenses will be used for the improve 
ment and enlargement of the service that the 
journal has attempted to render to its readers 
and to the cause of edueation. 
Water A, JESSUP 
CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 
Winturam C. BAGLEy 
SECRETARY AND EDITOR 


ADULT EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 

ADULT-EDUCATION programs, which long have 
been established projects of the Work Projeets 
Administration in every state, lately have been 
given emphatic direction toward defense needs. 
Curtailment of certain activities which do not 
have a direct bearing on defense will release 
qualified WPA teachers for work in areas where 
a five-point program will be put in effect this 
fall and winter. 

The new direction will put the adult education 
program on a course on which the following 
points will be emphasized: instruction of aliens 
in preparation for citizenship; instruction of 
illiterates in elementary subjects; instruction 
for men in the service as requested by proper 
authorities; instruction for dislocated popula- 
tions to bring about adjustment to social situa 
tions in defense areas, and care and develop 
ment of preschool children in low-ineome 
groups. 

In order to release qualified instructors and 
concentrate the teaching resources of WPA on 
more specific defense subjects, certain recom- 
mendations have been made by which individual 
states are expected to close classes of low en- 
rolment and eliminate “itinerant teaching” ex- 


cept where sponsor interest is very keen. WPA 
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! be curtailed, but such teaching was never 
videly practiced. 

Americanization and good citizenship were be- 
ing taught in WPA elasses lone before national 
detense became an urgent problem New York 
City, the foeal point for a large percentage of 
foreign-born persons coming to the United 
States, has had a huge problem in attempting 
to start them in the American way of life. The 
probler Wi relieved to a great extent by the 
naturalization-aid unit of the WPA Edueation 
Program, which, in a period of a little more 
than three years prior to the middle of 1940, 
rave aid and guidance interviews to more than 
150,000 persons in New York who were seeking 
citizenship. Thousands more were helped in 
retting their first and seeond papers. 

Expansion of this program to fit defense 
needs is under a new project sponsored by the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice, and co- 
ponsored by the department of education in all 
the states. Classes conducted by well-qualified 
and specially trained teachers trom the WPA 
Kdueation Program will give every one of the 
five million registered aliens in the country an 
opportunity for basie instruction in Ameriean 
ization. 

\lready, results from points as far apart as 
California, New Jersey and Alabama have been 
reported. In the northern part of California, 
migrant alien groups are being visited and in- 
vited to attend WPA citizenship classes. Tent 
schoolrooms have been set up in several places 
and elasses are in progress. In New Jersey, 
3,600 foreign-born persons, many of them refu- 
grees, are enrolled in WPA naturalization and 
literaey courses. In Alabama, 400 persons who 
had taken out their first citizenship papers, but 
who had not completed their naturalization, 
were urged to complete their instruction in 
Americanization and thriving classes are now in 
progress there. 

An amazing number of aliens long resident 
in the United States can neither read nor speak 
English; therefore instruction in the rudiments 
of the language has become an integral part of 
the instruction. WPA instruetors teach from 
the purely functional point of view, realizing 


that those attempting to learn are adults, with 
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adult habits of thought, and that their interests 
lie in adult subjects. 

When the learners are able to understand 
spoken and written English, they are started on 
a course designed to give them an understand 
ing of the fundamentals of Ameriean life and 
vovernment. The Constitution is studied, with 
history and civics getting a large share of atten 
tion; the duties and responsibilities as well as 
the rights and privileges of American citizen 
ship are explained thoroughly. 

A somewhat different problem is posed b» 
those refugees newly arrived from occupi 
lands. Some of them may be graduates of 
European universities, Whose immediate need is 
to orient themselves before beginning to ir 
prove their diction and voeabulary and start t] 
study of American ideology and democracy, 
But those refugees whose edueation has been on 
a lower level and who arrive in this country 
with no knowledge of its language, customs 
habits, are invited to join the basie instruction 
classes, Where they begin their climb in learning 
the American way. 

Adult illiteracy in civil life has always claimed 
the attention of the WPA Edueation Program. 
This program will continue, but under the ex 
panded plan there will be added to it literacy 
courses at Army posts, when requested by 
proper officials, and instruction in elementary 
courses for those who have registered for selec 
tive service but have been rejected because of 
insufficient edueation. 

One of the first steps in combatting illiteracy 
in the Army is the formation of teacher groups 
from the ranks of the men themselves. Soldiers 
who have an academic background and perhaps 
some teaching experience are formed into a class 
and trained in the technique of teaching literacy 
to adults, and especially to men in the service. 
A step-by-step manual has been prepared by a 
WPA educator, which explains in detail the 
procedure of teaching elementary English to 
soldiers. 

A primer prepared from the manual has been 
widely used at various Army posts. The primer 
makes use of the fact that the learners are vocal 
and mature; they want to be shown and asked, 
not told. New subjects are approached in rela 
tion to the adaptability and experience of the 
learners, and the consequent stimulation to cre 
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ve activity. Individual instruction is such 
t soldiers can proceed independently at their 
wn rate of speed, making achievement the con- 
nt factor and time the variable. 

[he primer has achieved so wide a field of 
efulness that authorities at Fort Bragg, Fort 
rancis EK. Warren in Wyoming, Camp Lee in 
irginia, Camp Leonard Wood in Missouri and 


— 


he Coast Guard at New London, Conn., have 

quested copies for use in their courses. 

Kvery state will have classes in literacy, citi 

nship, public affairs and education during the 
and winter, all taught by WPA teachers; 


vhenever requested, this instruction will be ex- 
tended to enlisted men and selectees. 
Under the expanded WPA teaching program 
r 1941-1942, project teachers will be ready, 
n request by proper authorities, to give instrue- 
nin any subject desired. Since last October, 
pecial courses in academie subjects have been 
riven in Massachusetts to Army Flying Corps 
ndidates who lack the two-year college re- 
quirement for eligibility. Coaching sehools for 


andidates are eonducted also in Cineinnati, 


and Portsmouth, Ohio, where English, 


Davton 


listory, geography, algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry are reviewed. 

At Maxwell Field, Ala., a WPA teacher 
coaches eadets in mathematics. At Barksdale 
Flying Field, La., two WPA teachers have been 
supplied for high-school work; two for college 


nathematies; one for upper elementary work, 
and one for shorthand and typing. 

Ten WPA teachers are instructing 1,000 men 
at Fort Benning, Ga., in elementary subjects, 
viving them the groundwork for a future edu- 
At Fort Lewis, Wash., where nearly 
10,000 men are in training, teachers of short- 


cation. 


hand, typing, business English, algebra, geom- 
etry and electrical work have been giving in- 
Auto mechanics are 
Fort 


struction since January. 
being taught by eleven instructors at 
srady in Upper Michigan. 

Review courses in military subjects are given 
by WPA teachers at Orlando Air Base, Fla. 
Pilots and ground-school men in training at the 
U.S. Naval Base at Glenview, IIl., are studying 
history, English and mathematies under a full- 
time teacher. Thirty enlisted men at the Des 
Moines, Ia., post have completed a course in 


shorthand and typing. Sixteen WPA instrue- 
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tors of English and mathematies are to be sent 
to Fort Wheeler, Ga., where a group of men who 
are regarded as potential officer material will be 
the students. So, the the 
WPA teaching project, soldiers at posts all over 
the country will be studying subjects that not 


with expansion of 


only will make them better soldiers but will also 
widen the horizons of many men who had little 
or no chance for an education. 

Conversational Spanish classes in 88 Army 
Air posts have been started on request of Gen 
eral Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
More than 13,000 officers are potential 

Lessons especially adapted to Air 


Corps. 
students. 
Corps personnel, built around a vocabulary of 
800 words having to do with flying in general, 
and with Latin America in particular, are being 
prepared in Washington for use in all Air Corps 
centers. Two of a series of three sections are 
now in use at Bolling Field, Wash., and 35 other 
While preparing and perfecting the 
the the 


charge are conducting four large classes in the 


centers. 
lessons in course, two technicians in 
Washington area, in one of which Major Nor 
man Ames, liaison officer for General Arnold, 
and the man whose efforts are making the Span- 
ish project a success, is a student 

Between 15,000 and 20,000 Army pilots and 
more than 5,000 Navy flyers will be receiving 
instruction just as soon as all details for the 
huge task are completed. 

Lately, a class in Portuguese has been started 
at La Guardia Field, newest New York airport, 
the Pan-American 


Two hundred fifty employees and some of their 


for employees of airline. 
wives are enrolled in the course under the diree 
tion of WPA teachers. 

Dislocated populations in defense areas are 
the beneficiaries of a course by WPA teachers, 
which stresses literacy and Americanization 
where there are younger persons enrolled, and, 
where all are adults, the maintenance of morale. 
Most requests for instruction come from local 
defense councils in industrial and defense areas. 

The care and development of very small chil- 
the 


importance to 


dren coming from families in low-ineome 


group has assumed sufficient 
make it one of the five points stressed in the new 
program. In this project, nursery schools take 
children from two to four, inclusive, whose par 


ents are financially unable to give them proper 
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care and attention, and give them such eare in 


1 


feeding and the formation of habits that they 


are assured of a proper start. 

Another part ol the program 1s the establish- 
ment and maintenance of child-care centers and 
of small children, too 


wi rk. 


her part is the child-development unit 


pla rounds for the care 


school, whose mothers must 


yvoung tor 
Still anot 
in defense areas where children of enlisted men 


or workers in defense industries are cared for. 


Associated all this work for preschool 


with 


Research... 
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children is family-life education, restricted 
der the new program to instruction in child ¢ 
family relationships and morale, family feedi: 
and general health. 

Thus, the fitting of the WPA Edueation 
Program into the general-defense plans me 
a large amount of readjustment, and the eall { 
more intensive work by a greater number 
WPA Report sent to SCHOOL ANI 
Society by the Division of Information, WP 
Washington, D.C. 


teachers.— 





A SHORT METHOD FOR ANALYZING 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Every teacher wants to know the extent to 


W hii h h 


expect them to do. 


examinations are doing the thing he 
He expeets his examinations 
to yield a distribution of seores from which he 
who should get the 


A’s and the other marks within his professorial 


may identify the students 


prerogative to determine. He knows that the 


total examination reflects the joint differentiat- 


ing power of the several separate questions of 
which it is composed. Yet he seldom, if ever, 
makes a detailed analysis of each question enter- 


1 


ing into the composite that is used as a basis for 
marking. 

This condition is not due to lack of curiosity 
about his 


recognize the 


eparate questions, nor to failure to 
desirability of such an analysis. 
The real difliculty resides in the formidable and 
forbidding statistical chore imposed by the dozen 
or more techniques that have been devised for 
making such a study. It is of little help to 
plead that these ingenious and elaborate methods 
were meant to be used in compiling standardized 
examinations that were later to be published and 
marketed. The teacher wants a quick and easy 
method, withal a reliable one, that can be used 
with his own evolving subject matter, preferably 
one that ean be applied by his clerical assistants. 

The technique that is herein reported seems to 
meet admirably the conditions specified. It is 
neither original nor unique—merely an adapta- 
tion of a method long known and used in com- 
piling standard-test questions. It gives the two 


values we are interested in inferring from such 


an analysis: (1) the measure of success wit! 
which a question separates the best student 
from the poorest, and (2) the degree of diffieulty 
of the question for the individuals tested. 

If a question fails to separate the best s! 
dents from the poorest, that is, if poor student 
do as well on it as the good students, it has 
differentiating power and merely prolongs the 
examination without yielding significant results 
If a question is so hard that no students get 
right, or so easy that all get it right, it is worth 
The idea 


situation is one in which every question shows 


less for purposes of differentiation. 


power to discriminate between the best student 
and the poorest, and in which the question 
difficult with th 
majority falling around some point of averag 
difficulty. 

The method explained is so simple that any 


range trom easy to very 


clerical worker of average ability can apply it 
It is equally well adapted to all types of ques 
tions, the essay as well as the various so-called 
It is easily checked for 
The values it yields are 


objective questions. 
errors in ealeulation. 
of acceptable stability as judged from repetition 
of the same questions in later examinations in 
It is 


therefore useful in the selection of questions to 


the same eourses but with other students. 


be used in future years. 

As the first illustration of the technique, let 
us examine a situation in which a elass of 27 
students takes an examination consisting of ten 
questions. The questions are adjudged equal in 
value; so each may obtain a score of ten points 
if correctly answered. The papers are scored in 


the usual manner. After such scoring the papers 
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TABLE 


Highest ten 


Name Score 1 2 3 } 
eee 86 10 10 9 - 
EER os niece etka 82 10 9 7 6 
a peer sence 76 S 10 7 ‘. 

eet a 72 9 6 Ss 7 
De rae arale 68 6 Ss 6 t 
i es ere eee 6S 10 } 9 5 

SITIO cede oe 67 Ss 7 10 Ss 

a aharereke 65 S 10 7 D 

65 4 9 5 6 
y 62 7 5 6 8 
ROCHE! 0.6% Guess 80 78 74 63 
cent. of possible 

PISRESE © 6.56.00 sss 80 78 74 63 

btract: 
cent. Of possible 
ROURRI Gade a @1+.0e< 52 42 34+ 17 
ence-difliculty 28 36 40 16 
11+] . » 
Seg heaesetene aacere eis 6.6 6.0 5.4 5.5 
és iV 
7 6 5 6 


arranged in a pile in order of rank, the high- 
It is 
ally desirable, due to the minor variations 


score on top, the lowest on the bottom. 


sund the average scores, to throw out of the 
the one fourth to one half of the papers in 
iniddle of the pile. In the example used we 
| throw out the middle 7, leaving 10 in the 


rh group and 10 in the low group, thus making 


he caleulation of percentages quite easy. 


ime, Jones, is entered at the left. 


We are now ready to tabulate the results in the 
m shown in Table I-a. The paper bearing the 
rhest mark, 86, is tabulated first. The writer’s 
His total 


ire, 86, is entered in the next column. Under 


the numbers eorresponding to the questions in 


he examination are entered his marks for each 


The total of these should be 
lculated, entered in the last column, and com- 


these questions. 


ired with his total given in the second column 


TABLE 


Lowest ten 


Name 


Hunt 
Dewar 


Th 


Per 
lowe 


tals 


ce 


Score 


nt. of possible 
st 


POMBE | Co 


on 
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La 
Question number 
5 6 7 S Ht 10 s« ‘ 
8 9 10 7 ( 10 S6 
S S i 9 + 10 82 
5 5 7 10 S ) 76 
6 4 * 7 7 9 7) 
7 v G } S 10 GS 
6 Ss ‘ } S ri OS 
4 D } 6 o +8 O7 
} 6 h 5 7 Ss OD 
5 4 (3 Ss 5 10 6 
4 ) Ss 5 t +t 62 
5S 64 OS 65 OS 9] TOO 
58 G+ GS 6o GS 91 71 
19 17 10 7 48 95 19 
9 17 28 28 20 4 2 
4 5.5 5.4 1 5.8 
5 6 5 5 6 
as a check on the accuracy of the work. Next, 


the entries for Brown are made, followed 


order by all the others in the group of the high 
est 10 students. 

The ten entries under each question are next 
added. 


Since each question, if answered correetly would 


Thus, the sum under question 1 is 80. 


score 10, the highest possible total would be 100. 
The total figures are thus directly convertible 
into pereentages of total possible, as shown In 
the next line. Similar tabulations and ecaleula 
tions are made for the group of the lowest 10, 
as shown in Table I-b.., 

The next step is to transfer the percentage for 
each question in the low group to a position 
under the corresponding percentage in the high 
group, subtracting to find the difference value of 


each question. This difference value is the dif 
ferentiating value of the question in each in 
I-b 
Question number 

D5 6 x & 9 10 Score 

5 6 7 $ 1 9 DS 

S 6 5 } 10 6 

(3 } i 2 D 10 n 

5 5 6 } 9 1 

} } 5 } } S no 

Dn 3 5 1 5D 10 19 

6 3 4 5 6 10 17 

3 if: | oS ’ 10 a 

5 5 8) 2 6 10 i) 

t t ] D 7 9 37 

19 17 10 7 18 95 191 

49 17 10 7 iS 95 9 
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TABLE II-a 
Hig en Question number 
N ( Score 1 2 3 t 5 6 7 8 9 10 Si 
} 10 10 
9 a x 9 
I} 8 x x 8 
J 7 x - oO x 7 
Va cf x x x 7 
I 6 x x X x ( 
( ) X oO xX xX t 
MI 6 x x x x ( 
I y 6 x oO Xx x ( 
Ve ) x x o x 
I gh 10 x 7 6 1 t 8 9 7 10 70 
i p right highest 100 RO 70 60 10 10 SO 90 70 100 70 
|’ ( ! t 100 0) 10 20 0 10 10 30 10 60 36 
Difference-difticul 0 60 0 10 10 30 40 60 30 40 Av 
H+] 
10 0 5.5 1.0 D 2.5 6.0 6.0 5.5 8.0 Av.=5 
10 5 6 1 1 3 6 6 6 8 
tanec Thus for question 1 the best students The difficulty-value of each question, sho 
cored 80 per eent. and the poorest students in the last two lines of Table I-a, is computed 
cored 52 per cent. of the highest possible score. by adding the two pereentages that were sub 
The difference is 28 per cent. The differenees tracted in the preceeding step and dividing th 
computed for the ten questions may now be com sum by 20. The resulting quotient is the diffi 
pared culty-value expressed on a scale of 10 point 
In surveying these results we pereeive at once Usually, it is more convenient to use the nearest 
that question 10 is answered slightly better by whole number in this, as shown in the last line 
the poo idents than by the best students. We of Table I-a. 
may eliminate it on the basis of this showing. From a study of the difficulty-values we m 
Questions 4, 5 and 6 have low values of 16,9 and — eonelude that all of the questions were of about 


We per ce HL. Te pective ly. While the determina- 


tion of the value at which a question is to be 
eliminated or retained is an arbitrary matter 
dep nding wholly upon the judgment ol the in- 


tructor, we favor the elimination of a question 
from further use in sueh an examination if it 
hows a value below 20 per cent. Often, how- 


ever, the area covered by a question 1s so impor- 


item should be retained. In some 


Instances it is possible to change the wording of 
the question in such a way that its differentiating 
value will be inereased. 
TABLE 
Lowest ten 
Nani Score 1 z o i 
Key ’ x x 
Hless 5 sai = 
eee + x x x 
Keil 4 x - x 
Font 4 x 
Mall 4 x - x 
Hill 3 x x x 
Lake 3 x x x 
WOME scwscees 2 x x x 
Trail 2 x x x 
TOCA TIGRE 46 oceans 10 fs 4 2 
Per cent. right lowest 100 20 10 20 


equal difficulty. There were no questions of diffi 
culty 9 or 8, easy, nor of difficulty 4, 3 or 2, hard 
An ideal examination would have contained on 
or more of each of these. 

Tables II-a and II-b show the computation 
when objective or other questions wholly right 
or wholly wrong are used. The dashes indicate 
right answers, the crosses those wrong, and the 
naughts those omitted. The interpretations of 
differentiating values and difficulty-values are 
identical with those of Table I-a. 
course, there would be more than ten questions in 


Normally, ot 


II-b 


Question number 


5 6 Yj 8 9 10 Score 
x x - a 5 
x x x x x - 5 
> 8 x x - - - 4 
x x - x - x +4 
x x x x x - 4 
x x — x x - 4 
x x x - - x 3 
x - - x x x 3 
x x x ~ x x 2 
x x x x x - 2 
0 1 4 3 4 6 36 
0 10 40 30 40 60 36 





























1. Questions 


74 63 58 64 68 65 68 ¢ 
34 47 49 47 40 37 48 9 


lifference 28 36 40 16 9 17 28 28 20 -4 
ifficulty ’ @ & © S&S EF F&F GE GEG 


such an examination. The technique is shown 


for this small number only for the sake of sim- 


piety. 
The graphical representation of the figures 
from such an analysis is usually a convenience 

studying the results. This is particularly 


rue when comparison is to be made between the 


results of two or more supposedly equivalent 
nal examinations given to different sections of 
he same course. The results often indicate wide 


lifferenees in difficulty between the tests as well 


marked differences in their general differen- 
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Fig. 2. Questions 

P. C. right: 

Highest 100 80 70 60 10 40 80 90 70 
Lowest 100 20 40 20 0 10 40 30 40 60 


Difference 0 60 30 40 10 30 40 60 30 40 


Difficulty § @ 4t4% 38 © € 6 8 
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tiating ability. The remedy for such lack of 


uniformity lies in rearranging the good items of 


the tests so that future editions will be 


more 
nearly equivalent. 
A simple graphical form for the data pre 


sented is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
CHARLES A. DRAKE 
METHODS DEPARTMENT, 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTI 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION, 
New YORK, N. Y. 
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BIDDLE, DoroTHY, and DoroTHeA Biom. Flower 
Arrangement Made Easy. Pp. 40. Home Insti 
tute, 109 West 19th Street, New York. 1941. 
15¢. 
. 
BROWN, JEAN COLLIER. Concerns of Household 


Workers—Program with Household Workers in 
the Y. W. C. A. Pp. 167. The Womans Press, 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 1941. 75¢. 
. 
EBERSON, FREDERICK. The Microbe’s Challenge. 


Pp. vili+ 334. The Jaques Cattell Press, Lan 
easter, Pa. 1941. $3.50. 

For the scientist and physician this book aims to 
present a permanent record of the progress made 
during recent years in preventive medicine; for the 
student, it illustrates how, by perseverance, accurate 
procedure and meticulous observation, the great dis 
coveries of science are made; for the general reader, 
it provides cultural information that touches nearly 
every phase of daily living. 

e 

Edueational Policies Commission. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Adminis 
tration, and the Public Schools. Pp. 79. NEA 
and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 1941. 25¢. 

Including “A Record of Events,” “A Policy for Fed- 
eral Relations to Education,” “Proposals and Recom 
mendations.” 

* 

EELLS, WALTER CROSBY (prepared by). <Accredita- 
tion Requirements for Junior Colleges—a Wall 
Chart. Published by American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Washington. 
1941. 50¢; quantity rates. 

This chart, 24’’ by 38’’, shows in compact form the 
essentials of accreditation requirements for 38 na- 
tional, regional and state agencies. It gives in sum- 
mary form all of the significant information included 
in Chapter V of “American Junior Colleges.” 

e 


ENGLISH, HorAcE, and VicTork Raimy. Studying 
the Individual School Child—A Manual of Guid 
ance. Pp. viii+ 131. Henry Holt. 1914.) 95¢. 


Aims to give “body” and reality to the psychological 
study of school children by teachers and prospective 
teachers. <A guide to practice. 
e 
HARPER, WILHELMINA (selected by). 
Courage and Other Stories for Girl Scouts. 


Wings of 
Pp. 
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, Tra ( pt n Play for Schools: 

T} Selection and I (Bulletin No. 41). 

Iva on of School Broadcasts, Ohio State Uni 

versit 194] 

(* bine i listing of standards for the selection of 
| pla for the classroom and direc 
et pperation 
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M1! D E., and Joun Douuarp. Social 
/ ) Imitation. Pp. xiv+334.  Pub- 
lisl for Institute of Human Relations by 
t } hiversity Press. 1941. $3.50. 

Ad mn of how learning takes place. The learn- 

ilized for explanatory purposes is one 
which } ” in the process of development at the 

Institute of Tluman Relations for a period of years 

under the general leadership of Clark L. Hull. The 
have attempted to apply this theory to 

! lata and in the course of such application 

) iste vard the development of a theory of 
| learning Although intended as a_ scientific 
report this study may be found useful as a co-text in 

Dp ! ' ial psychology, sociology and anthro- 

pul 
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NEEDHAM, JAMES G. About Ourselves—A Survey 
of Human Nature from the Zoological Viewpoint. 
Pp. xi+269. Tllustrated. The Jaques Cattell 
Press 1941. $3.00 
\ ion of human nature in untechnical lan 

vithout any plans for its improvement.” 
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Publications List Pp. 17. Evaluation of School 
I 

Broadeasts, Ohio State University. 1941. 

The Evaluation of Sehool Broadcasts is a research 

and service project that is seeking to discover the 

relationships of children and young people to radio 


programs, both in and out of school In addition 
Al 


to analyzing the effects of programs and their value 


a instruments of education, the project endeavors 
to be practical service to broadeasters in their 
planning and evaluation of programs, and to edu- 
cators and teachers in their use of radio and record- 
ings 
ce 

tI D, SEERLEY. Network School Broadcasts z Some 
Conclusions and Recommendations (Bulletin No. 
35). Pp. 15. 5¢. The Classroom Audience of 


Networl School Broadcasts 
Pp. 12 5¢. Radio and the 
(Bulletin No. 22) 
ences of Tenth-Grade 


(Bulletin No. 34). 
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Rochester Students (Bul- 


letin No. 26) Pp. 24. 10¢. All published by 
Evaluation of School Broadeasts, Ohio State Uni- 
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Rep, SEERLEY, and NORMAN WOELFEL. How to 


Judge a School Broadcast (Pamphlet Series No. 
2). Pp. 24. The Evaluation of School Broad- 
' casts, Ohio State University. 1941. 10¢. 
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ROBINSON, FRANCIS P. Diagnostic and Re 
Te chniques for Effective Study. Pp. ix .. 
Harper and Brothers. 1941. $2.00. 
Including: Part I: Study Skills, Fundamenta! 
esses and Background Information; Part I] 
lem Areas Indirectly Affecting Effective Study 
e 
Rucu, FLoyp L., GORDON N. MACKENZIE and Marg 
McCLEAN. People Are Important. Pp, 
Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and Coy 
1941. $1.32. 


GARET 
xil + 278. 
pany, Chicago. 
Aims to meet the needs of those who are looking r 
a pupil-centered book (high-school level) that makes 
use of applied psychology in helping the pupil 1 
a successful adjustment to social living. 
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Topp, J. EDWARD. Soctal Norms and the Behavior 

of College Stude nts, Ep: Xl + 190. Bure au of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni, 
sity. 1941. $2.10. 
The purpose of this Ph.D. dissertation has been to 
study (1) the nature of the value pattern of the 
American culture; (2) the character and the dy 
namics of personal value patterns of students ; 
their mutual relationships. 
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‘hat Policy Education? 
Policy in Education, Harvard Summer School, 
1941). Pp. v+47.  Mimeographed. Harvard 
University. 1941. 20¢. 

A report of the conference of educational adminis 
trators and laymen held at the Littauer Center of 
Public Administration, July 28-31, 1941, under th: 
auspices of the Graduate School of Education, with 
the cooperation of the Graduate School of Publie 
Administration. For copies, address Alfred D. Si: 
son, 126 Littauer Center, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge. 
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WIEBE, G. D. Radio Listening and Popular Tastes 
(Bulletin No. 28). Pp. 9. Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts, Ohio State University. 1941. 5¢. 


WIEBE, G. D., I. KettH TYLER and NORMAN 
WoELFEL, An Evaluation of Wellsprings of 
Music (Bulletin No, 29—The Tuesday Series of 
the School of the Air of the Americas, CBS, 1940 
41). Pp. 19. Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University. 1941. 10¢. 
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WOELFEL, NORMAN (supervised by). How to Use 
Radio in the Classroom. Unpaged. The National 
Association of Broadcasters, 1626 K Street, NW, 
Washington. 1941. 

This pamphlet is by a committee of teachers and 
radio educators in association with the Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts, Ohio State University. 
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WOELFEL, NORMAN, and IRVING RoBBiIns. School 
Wide Use of Radio (Bulletin No. 30). Pp. 51. 
Evaluation of School Boadeasts, Ohio State Uni 
versity. 1941. 25¢. 
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WOELFEL, NORMAN, and KIMBALL WILES. How 
Teachers Use School Broadcasts (Bulletin No. 
42). Pp. 6. Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University. 1941. 5¢. 
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Wyatt, FREDERICK. Some Psychological Observa 
tions on ‘‘The Lone Ranger’’ Radio Program 
(Bulletin No. 27). Pp. 7. Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts, Ohio State University. 1941. 5¢. 











